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Fresh  Look  at  Indonesia 


Not  the  least  of  Indonesia’s  worries  in  the  past  decade 
or  so,  and  particularly  in  the  last  couple  of  years,  has 
been  to  put  her  relations  with  the  western  powers  on 
lomething  like  a  reasonable,  sensible  and  equal  footing.  On 
tbe  part  of  the  West  there  has  been  what  lawyers  might  call 
an  excess  of  caution.  During  the  years  when  the  United 
States  was  gathering  friends  and  allies  in  Asia  to  meet  ^ 
challenge  of  a  rapidly  and  powerfully  developing  Communist 
China,  Indonesian  leaders,  in  common  with  many  others  in 
the  region,  left  their  opposition  to  American  inspired  align¬ 
ments  in  no  doubt.  This  together  with  a  large  and  active 
Indonesian  Communist  Party  convinced  State  Department 
policy  planners  that  the  country  was  not  “safe.”  Furthermore, 
tbe  anti-colonial  sentiment  which  characterised  the  outlook  of 
the  newly  independent  nations  of  South-East  Asia  looked 
more  decidedly  anti-western  in  Indonesia  because  of  the 
nmning  dispute  with  the  Netherlands  over  the  West  Irian 
issue  and  the  continued  economic  hold  the  Dutch  had  upon 
the  country.  The  official  attitude  of  Britain  was  cautious 
for  much  the  same  reasons,  but  with  the  added  weight  of 
Australian  counselling  and  Dutch  opinion  against  the  future 
direction  of  the  Djakarta  regime. 

Britain,  America  and  other  western  countries  in  the  past 
few  years  have  allowed  their  own  judgement  of  Indixiesian 
iffairs  to  be  influenced  by  opinions  at  the  Hague,  and  in  the 
[barged  atmosphere  of  Dutch-Indonesia  relations,  both  before 
ind  after  independence,  these  have  almost  always  been  bad. 
Fbe  western  press  has  played  its  part  in  creating  a  mildly 
Mstile  atmosphere  by,  in  the  first  place,  paying  scant  atten¬ 
tion  to  Indonesian  affairs,  and  secondly  by  taking  a  blatantly 
)ro-Dutch  line  in  any  of  the  disputes,  major  or  minor,  that 
hve  arisen  between  the  two  countries.  All  these  factors  have 
Krved  not  only  to  create  misunderstandings,  but  have  resulted 
h  a  woeful  lack  of  knowledge  by  political  leaders  and  states- 
Ben  in  the  western  world  of  Indonesian  affairs,  and  the 
Indonesian  people. 

At  the  back  of  western  minds  has  long  been  the  un¬ 
bunded  suspicion  that  Indonesia  was  moving  towards  Com- 
Bunism.  Statements  by  rebel  leaders  early  last  year  seemed 


to  confirm  those  suspicions,  and  there  was  one  awful  moment 
when  the  West  seemed  just  about^ready  to  intervene  on  the 
rebels’  behalf.  Looked  at  from  the  other  side  of  the  world 
it  might  well  have  appeared  that  with  the  Indonesian  G>m- 
munist  Party  gaining  electoral  victories  in  Java,  and  President 
Sukarno  pressing  ahead  with  his  concept  of  a  guided 
democracy,  the  country  was,  in  fart,  moving  in  the  direction 
the  West  suspected  it  was.  But  a  close  and  reasoned  study  of 
Indonesian  politics  would  imfailingly  have  shown  that  the 
parties  and  groups  in  effective  power  are  as  dedicated  to  the 
idea  of  parliamentary  democracy  as  any  western  govenunent. 
And  the  tragedy  of  the  time  was  that  Indonesians,  having  got 
the  Dutch  out  of  their  system  —  an  imderstandable 
necessity  —  were  looking  more  than  anywhere  else  to  Britain 
for  economic  and  technological  assistance  and  moral  support. 

But  the  rebellion  can  be  said  to  have  had  its  good  as 
well  as  its  bad  effect.  In  the  last  twelve  months  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  have  made  a  closer  study  iff 
the  Indonesian  scene,  which  has  resulted  in  a  more  generous 
view  of  the  Djakarta  Government’s  internal  and  external 
policies.  The  short  visit  paid  to  Britain  last  year  by  Dr. 
Subandrio,  the  Indonesian  Foreign  Minister,  did  a  lot  to 
reassure  British  Government  circles  of  Djakarta’s  desire  for 
western  understanding.  Dr.  Subandrio’s  observations  wi  tbe 
importance  of  Indonesia  in  the  overall  picture  of  continued 
stability  in  the  region  caused  Britain  to  take  an  entirely  fresh 
lo<A  at  Indonesia.  It  was,  however,  apparent  that  Britain 
was  still  influenced  by  the  view  taken  in  Canberra,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  one  positive  gain :  official  circles  in  this  country 
seemed  no  longer  disposed  to  accept  Htrfland’s  views  on 
Indonesia  at  their  face  value.  In  spite  of  protests  from  Tbe 
Hague  both  Britain  and  America  conclud^  agreements  for 
the  limited  supply  of  military  equipment  vital  for  maintain¬ 
ing  order  in  the  scattered  republic. 

In  the  light  of  these  gains  in  Europe,  the  Indmesian 
Foreign  Minister’s  visit  to  Australia  to(^  on  an  added 
importance.  Australians,  as  our  correspondent  there  has  often 
pointed  out,  have  regarded  resurgent  Asia  as  something  of  a 
threat,  and  in  the  vanguard  has  been  Indcmesia,  their  nearest 
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northern  neighbour.  Over  the  West  Irian  issue  Australia  has 
supported  the  Netherlands,  inclining  to  the  Dutch  held  belief 
that  Indonesia  would  at  any  moment  mount  a  military 
offensive.  That  Dr.  Subandrio  was  able  to  overcome  these 
prejudices  during  the  few  days  he  spent  in  Australia  was  an 
achievement  of  the  greatest  importance  and  significance.  It 
became  at  last  clear  to  the  Canberra  authorities,  as  it  has 
been  to  many  people  for  a  long  time,  that  the  continued 
presence  of  the  Dutch  in  New  Guinea  perpetuated  the  kind  of 
tensions  in  the  immediate  north  which  it  is  in  Australia’s  own 
interests  to  see  ended,  so  that  the  Indonesian  Republic  could 
appear  as  a  shield  to  Australian  sovereignty  rather  than  a 
thrat  to  it 

This  new  basis  of  more  friendly  relations  with 


Indonesia  should  now  lead  to  something  more  positive.  The 
country  has  been  pooriy  served  in  the  matter  of  help  from 
western  countries,  and  there  is  much  that  can  be  done  to 
assist  Indonesia  in  her  endeavour  to  become  economically 
stable.  Only  outside  help  can  solve  the  endemic  problem  d 
communication  between  the  numerous  islands  —  the  absence 
of  which  is  one  of  the  root  causes  of  instability  and  near 
fragmentation.  To  get  western  countries  to  see  Indonesia  in 
a  friendly  light  was  the  first  and  most  difficult  hurdle.  It 
is  now  almost  surmounted.  But  it  will  be  to  no  avail  unless 
it  is  followed  by  something  positive;  credits,  know-how,  and 
the  rest.  Her  struggle  to  get  recognition  on  an  equal  basis 
has  been  more  difficult  than  for  most  countries  in  South-East 
Asia,  but  this  is  not  to  assume  that  her  needs  are  less. 


Under  the  American  Shadow 


AMULTIPLIQTY  of  difficulties  of  one  kind  or  another 
that  beset  practically  all  the  pro-western  countries  of 
Asia,  from  Iran  to  Korea,  is  casting  deep  gloom  on  the 
uncommitted  countries.  Mingled  with  the  gloom  is  anger, 
too,  but  more  than  an5rthing  else  there  is  fear  of  where  the 
American  aid  and  influence  lavished  on  these  countries  are 
leading.  However  much  the  weak,  underdeveloped  countries 
desire  western  friendship  and  hanker  after  dollar  aid,  they 
cannot  help  wondering  whether  this  very  predilection  is  not 
being  suborned  to  the  corrosion  of  their  state  and  society. 

South  Korea  threatens  to  fight  Japan  if  the  latter  sen^ 
back  to  North  Korea  those  Koreans  in  Japan  who  want  to  go 
there.  Japan’s  promise  that  no  one  will  ^  sent  back  without 
prior  screening  by  the  Red  Cross  to  make  sure  he  is  not  being 
forced  against  his  wishes,  has  made  no  difference.  Taiwan 
(Formosa),  after  starting  a  shooting  game  over  Quemoy  and 
getting  the  worst  of  it,  is  superficially  quiet  for  the  time 
being,  but  according  to  all  reports  it  is  being  lavishly  equipped 
with  guided  rockets,  nuclear  missiles,  and  other  types  of 
American  arms.  The  Philippines,  though  rent  by  civil  strife 
is  encouraged  to  join  Malaya,  likewise  incapable  of  com¬ 
pletely  subduing  its  own  rebels,  into  an  anti-Communist  pact. 

In  South-East  Asia,  South  Viet-Nam  is  accused  by 
North  Viet-Nam  of  having  killed  by  poisoning  a  thousand 
political  priscHiers,  and  to  all  its  neighbours  it  is  evident  that 
the  worse  the  economic  condition  grows,  the  more  absolute 
becomes  the  dictatorship.  Laos  has  unilaterally  declared  it 
is  no  longer  boimd  by  the  Geneva  agreement,  and  is  therefore 
free  to  receive  American  arms  and  protection  openly  and 
freely,  instead  of  surreptitiously,  as  heretofore.  Cambodia 
accuses  the  US  and  its  satellites.  South  Viet-Nam  and  Thai¬ 
land,  of  conspiring  with  Cambodian  traitors  to  overthrow  the 
neutralist  Government.  Thailand  and  Pakistan  are,  it  would 
seem,  engaged  in  a  competition  to  see  which  of  them  can 
most  con:^)letely  extinguish  every  trace  of  democracy  and 
nationalism  in  their  countries. 

By  means  of  bilateral  defence  pacts,  Pakistan  and  Iran 
are  being  more  tightly  enmeshed  in  the  American  net 


Pakistan’s  indignant  denial  of  the  Soviet  accusation  that  she 
has  allowed  America  to  establish  air  bases  on  her  territory 
is  not  believed  anywhere,  not  even  in  Britain.  (The  Sundoj 
Times  on  February  22  published  a  map  in  which  three  US 
air  bases  were  shown  in  Pakistan).  Iran  would  probably  have 
won  Asian  sympathy  if  she  had  refrained  from  signing  a 
defence  pact  with  America  as  well  as  with  Russia. 

Is  the  list  even  yet  complete?  It  is  whispered  in  Burma, 
Ceylon,  Nepal,  Indonesia,  and  even  India  that  American 
money  and  ingenuity  are  being  used  not  only  to  organise 
parliamentary  opposition,  but  also  to  foment  disorder  and 
revolts  against  the  governments  of  these  countries.  These 
Governments  themselves  suspect  that  money,  publicity 
material  and  advertisements  are  flowing  in  to  certain  opposi¬ 
tion  journals,  often  of  ill  repute,  and  that  under  cover  of 
apparently  innocent  research  organisations  of  various  kind% 
an  extensive  intelligence  net-work  has  been  introduced.  Sudi 
fears  and  suspicions  can  sometimes  be  explained  away  as  an 
exaggerated  reflection  of  the  inner  insecurity  in  these  so 
recently  established  states,  but  American  policy  is  hardly 
conducive  to  easing  the  pressure  on  raw  nerves. 

Thus  the  reported  decision  to  establish  a  United  States 
Fifth  Fleet  in  the  Indian  Ocean  is  one  to  be  deprecated.  Its 
presence,  or  even  the  prospect  of  its  presence,  already  sends 
a  chill  down  the  spine  of  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Indian  Ocean.  By  the  experience  gained  from  the  activities 
of  the  Seventh  Fleet  in  Far  East  waters,  and  the  Sixth  Fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean,  these  countries  can  see  in  the  Fifth 
Fleet  only  an  instrument  of  intimidation.  The  US  may  be 
“filling  t^  vacuum”  left  by  the  dwindling  of  Britain’s  naval 
power,  but  they  will  also  fill  the  holes  tom  in  the  old  antn 
imperialist  hat^s,  which  have  embittered  Asians  for  more 
thsm  a  century  and  were  just  beginning  to  fade.  The  Fifth 
Fleet  will  inevitably  require  a  few  more  ports  besida 
Singapore.  Speculation  is  already  rife  which  these  will  be  — 
perhaps  one  in  West  Pakistan,  another  in  Iran,  a  third  in 
East  Africa,  a  fourth  in  Goa  .  .  .  ? 

Yet  in  spite  of  such  forebodings,  the  uncommitted 
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Governments  feel  that  little  can  be  gained  by  raising  their 
voices  against  America.  The  State  Department  will  blandly 
deny  the  very  possibility  of  its  harbouring  any  ill  intentions 
towards  any  Asian  country,  and  will  then  offer  dollars  to 
soothe  the  ruffled  feelings  of  nervous  politicians.  The 
American  Government  gives  the  appearance  of  believing  that 
dollars  are  a  valid  substitute  for  policy,  and  that  enough 


Asian  politicians  and  publicists  can  always  be  bought  to  put 
American  purposes  into  effect  in  their  cotmtries.  And  the 
dreadful  truth  is  that  with  democratic  responsibility  still  in 
its  infancy  in  these  cotmtries  only  recently  emerged  from 
colonial  bondage,  corruption  is  rampant.  Asians  who  love 
their  country  and  deeply  desire  social  progress  are  at  their 
wit’s  end  to  know  whCTe  to  look  for  trustworthy  leaders. 


Commenl; 


Sukarno  Steps  In 

INDONESIA’S  decision  to  return  to  the  authority  of  the 
1945  Constitution,  which  gives  the  President  the  power  of 
control,  must  be  seen  against  the  background  of  recent 
political  thinking  in  the  country.  The  Nationalist  Party 
(PNI)  has  moved  a  long  way  from  the  position  it  once 
adopted  of  holding  hands  with  the  Communists  (PKl),  and 
a  new  determination  has  grown  up  in  the  PNI  ranks  to 
challenge  the  position  the  PKl  has  held  among  the  Javanese 
electorate.  Much  of  the  PKI’s  success  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  default  of  PNI  organisation  at  the  lower  levels. 
This  is  in  the  process  of  being  remedied.  But  it  has  been 
apparent  over  the  last  year  that  to  do  so  would  be  more' 
difficult  as  long  as  Communists  formed  one  of  the  pillars 
on  which  Indonesian  governmental  authority  rested.  By  re¬ 
verting  to  the  1945  Constitution,  President  Sukarno  has 
apparently  given  up  his  idea  that  the  country’s  authority 
should  take  the  main  streams  of  political  support  into 
account — the  Nationalists,  the  Masjumi,  NahdatuI  Ulama, 
and  the  Communists — and  is  now  ready  to  assume  respon¬ 
sibility  himself.  This  will  be  a  blow  to  the  Communists  whose 
effectiveness  will  be  considerably  less  if  they  are  excluded 
from  the  higher  levels.  It  may  also  mean  that  many  of  the 
older  guard  of  political  leaders — excellent  agitators  in  the 
colonial  era  but  something  of  a  burden  in  these  days  of  new 
thinking— will  find  themselves  in  less  influential  positions. 

Under  the  determined  leadership  of  General  Nasution 
the  armed  forces  have  already  clamped  down  on  the  dis¬ 
ruptive  activities  of  the  Communists,  and  the  strengthened 
position  of  the  forces  is  showing  itself  as  a  vital  factor  in 
Indonesian  life.  The  objective  of  the  new  guard  of  politicians 
is  to  isolate  the  Conununists  and  bring  some  stability  to  the 
practice  of  government.  In  this  they  have  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  the  military  leaders,  and  the  President  seems  at 
last  to  have  seen  the  error  of  his  interpretation  of  gotong 
royong  (the  traditional  system  of  mutual  help)  as  being  a 
close  cooperation  between  political  elements  of  all  shades,  in 
which  the  Communists  were  by  far  the  most  lively. 

That  Dr.  Sukarno  has  seized  the  opportunity  of  bringing 
some  order  out  of  political  chaos  is  to  be  welcomed.  He 
could  have  waited  until  the  Constituent  Assembly  which  is 
preparing  a  new  constitution  had  finished  its  work,  but  in 
view  of  the  petty  arguments  that  have  characterised  this 
assembly  he  was  right  not  to  have  fiddled  while  Rome  burnt. 


Dr.  Djuanda’s  Cabinet  will,  of  course,  have  to  be  dissolved. 
What  will  take  its  place  is  not  yet  entirely  clear,  although 
there  is  bound  to  be  some  group  representation  with  intellect¬ 
uals  and  people  from  the  arts  and  sciences  taking  part. 
Elections  have  been  postponed  which  is  regrettable,  but  it 
was  no  doubt  suspected  that  if  they  had  been  held,  the 
PKl,  with  its  strong  organisation  and  somewhat  unconstitu¬ 
tional  methods,  would  have  gained  wide  support  in  Java.  The 
breathing  space  gives  the  other  parties,  and  especially  the 
PNI,  the  opportunity  to  strengthen  their  organisation  at 
village  level.  Adopting  the  earlier  Constitution  means  a 
revival  of  the  spirit  of  1945,  but  with  the  lesson  of  past 
experiences  and  mistakes  to  guide  those  moderate  political 
elements  in  their  attempt  to  achieve  stable  and  dedicated 
government.  ' 


Tired  Timku 

TUNKU  Abdul  Rahman’s  decision  to  resign  from  the 
Premiership  of  Malaya  has  come  as  a  surprise  to  most 
people.  But  although  the  announcement  was  unexpected, 
there  is  no  reason  not  to  accept  the  Tunku’s  own  explanation 
of  his  action  at  its  face  value.  He  said  he  was  tired  and  ill, 
and  wanted  to  devote  himself  to  his  party.  Independent 
Malaya’s  first  general  election  will  be  held  in  August,  and  the 
Tunku  may  wish  to  assure  himself  that  the  ruling  Alliance 
Party  will  be  able  to  meet  the  many  demands  that  are  likely 
to  be  made  upon  it.  At  present  the  Government  controls  all 
but  two  of  the  seats  in  the  Federal  Council.  Its  position  at 
the  centre  is  unassailable,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  it 
will  be  returned  with  a  big  majority  in  August.  Yet  in  many 
respects  the  Alliance  is  in  bad  shape.  Two  of  the  three  groups 
forming  it  —  the  Malayan  Chinese  Association  and  the 
Malayan  Indian  Congress  —  are  fairly  unrepresentative  of 
their  communities’  opinion.  The  third  component,  the  Tunku’s 
United  Malays  National  Organisation,  is  still  the  strongest 
link  in  the  chain,  but  even  here  some  deterioration  has  set 
in.  The  Alliance  has  done  badly  at  by-elections  and  at  the 
Ipoh  town  council  elections.  It  is  to  Tunku  Rahman’s  credit 
that  he  is  taking  note  of  these  reverses.  The  Alliance’s  fate 
will  be  decided  in  August  at  twelve  different  elections — one 
for  the  Federal  Council  with  twice  as  many  seats  to  contest 
as  before,  and  eleven  for  the  State  Councils. 

The  Prime  Minister’s  successor,  Dato  Abdul  Razak,  is 
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an  efficient  and  capable  administrator  who  will  be  able  to 
hold  the  fort  at  Kuala  Lumpur  while  the  Tunku  attends  to 
the  task  of  party  organisation.  The  two  have  worked  in  close 
association  both  before  and  after  Merdeka.  Razak  is  a 
quiet  and  unassuming  young  man  of  37  who,  in  spite  of  his 
competence,  lacks  his  predecessor’s  standing  and  prestige. 
Only  Tunku  Rahman  h2is  sufficient  authority  to  put  forward 
new  ideas  such  as  the  recently-proposed  economic  and  social 
alliance  in  South-East  Asia.  No  new  ideas  are  likely  to 
emerge  from  Kuala  Lumpur  during  his  absence.  Apparently 
he  is  attaching  more  importance  to  the  task  of  party  reform, 
leaving  the  job  of  “resurrecting  the  Malay  race”  to  a  later 
date.  If  the  Alliance  wins  the  election  with  a  sizeable 
majority,  he  has  said  that  he  will  return  to  the  Premiership. 

Yet  even  an  electoral  victory  will  not  end  his  real 
problems.  He  has  held  his  Government  up  as  an  example  of 
how  Malayans  of  differing  racial  origins  can  think  and  work 
together.  His  Chinese  following,  however,  is  somewhat  nar¬ 
rowly  based ;  to  get  the  Chinese  masses  to  support  his  policy 
of  Malayan  nationalism,  he  must  adopt  far  more  radical 
measures  than  at  present.  If  not,  there  will  always  be  Chinese 
politicians  outside  and  to  the  Left  of  the  Alliance  who  will 
steal  its  thunder.  Measures  such  as  the  new  restrictions  on 
electoral  candidates,  although  designed  to  protect  the  liberty 
of  the  voter,  will  arouse  Chinese  suspicions  and  create 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  nation-building. 


The  Labour  Party  and  Asia 

Correspondence  that  has  come  into  this  office 

following  the  leading  article  in  the  December  issue  of 
this  journal  has  amply  justified  our  criticism  of  the 
Labour  Party’s  lack  of  any  real  and  deep  understanding  of 
the  real  issues  at  stake  in  Asia  today.  There  are  two  facets 
of  the  question.  First,  Transport  House  is  taken  to  task  for 
not  understanding  the  form  that  Socialism  is  taking  in 
Asian  countries;  and  second,  that  the  party  and  its  leaders 
in  this  country  seem  to  be  committed  to  those  lines  of  policy 
and  action  which  Asians  believe  are  not  compatible  with  an 
international  socialist  outlook. 

It  is  a  fact,  as  we  pointed  out  previously,  that  the  closest 
official  connections  the  Labour  Party  has  in  Asia  are  with 
those  parties  which  retain  the  Socialist  label  and  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  membership  of  the  Socialist  International, 
and  the  Asian  Socialist  Conference.  There  is  no  suggestion 
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that  this  is  in  itself  wrong,  only  that  to  find  these  contacts 
sufficient  places  too  tight  a  restriction  on  the  party’s  inter¬ 
national  outlook.  Socialism,  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
individual  countries  and  to  the  social  pattern  in  the  region 
as  a  whole,  is  the  prerogative  today  of  the  so-called  nation¬ 
alist  leaders,  not  (and  this  is  in  some  sense  regrettable)  with 
those  one  time  revered  leaders  of  Asian  Socialism.  Where,  for 
instance,  stand  the  parties  of  Soetan  Sjahrir  or  Jayaprakash 
Narayan?  Their  kind  of  Socialism  may  yet  return  to  make 
its  impact  on  the  Asian  scene,  but  at  the  present  time  it  has 
no  appeal. 

In  his  letter  in  January,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Department  at  the  Labour  Party  headquarters  (who, 
incidentally,  misquoted  the  leading  article  in  question)  said 
it  was  sheer  nonsense  that  British  Labour  leaders  thought  in 
terms  of  the  western  world  as  an  entity  and  that  their 
determined  support  for  the  western  alliance  did  not  imply 
that  they  believed  all  partners  to  it  (America,  France  and 
Holland,  for  instance)  had  the  same  ideals  and  political  con¬ 
cepts  to  defend.  But  it  is  because  the  Labour  Party,  in  its 
foreign  policy  pronouncements,  assumes  that  the  western 
alliance  is  more  important  in  itself  than  the  political  object¬ 
ives  of  its  members  (which  are  not,  or  should  not  be,  those 
of  the  Labour  Party)  that  it  invites  the  criticism  of  those 
socialist-minded  nationalists  from  the  uncommitted  countries 
of  Asia.  Moreover,  the  Labour  Party’s  stand  on  the  retention 
of  the  H-bomb  has  done  it  immeasurable  harm  in  its 
relations  with  Asians,  for  they  think  that  this  is  a  confirmed 
sign  of  its  “Westernism”  and  “Eurocentricity.” 

All  these  are  important  issues  for  the  Labour  Party  and 
although  no  one  doubts  that,  as  the  International  Secretary 
said,  the  Labour  Party  leadership  has  a  keen  awareness  of 
the  disparate  needs  of  Asian  countries,  the  wide  magnani¬ 
mous  view  is  not  quite  enough.  There  must  be  more  detailed 
study  of  the  affairs  of  Asia  and  a  sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  Asian  outlook.  Without  it  a  future  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment  will  find  itself  no  better  placed  in  exchanges  with  those 
millions  east  of  Suez  than  the  Conservative  leadership  is  at 
the  present  time. 


The  Threat  of  Rhee 

PRESIDENT  Syngman  Rhee’s  pathological  anti-Com- 
munism  is  being  pushed  to  a  point  where  it  is  presenting 
a  dangerous  threat  to  the  stability  of  the  Far  East.  His 
quarrel  with  the  Japanese  Government,  because  the  latter 
has  decided  to  repatriate  to  North  Korea  those  Koreans  in 
Japan  who  wish  to  be  sent  to  the  north  rather  than  the 
south,  is  the  latest  example  of  his  unreason.  The  Japanese 
quite  rightly  take  the  view  that  those  North  Koreans  who 
wish  to  return  to  North  Korea  should  be  allowed  to  do  so, 
and  see  nothing  “inhumane”  about  their  decision.  Mr.  Kishi 
and  his  administration  have  acted  with  exemplary  moderation 
and  restraint  in  spite  of  Korean  provocation,  but  if  the  Rhee 
Government  really  translates  its  threats  into  deeds  and  begins 
to  intercept  Japanese  repatriation  vessels  heading  for  North 
Korea,  then  the  region’s  peace  will  be  gravely  threatened. 
The  Japanese  in  general,  and  Mr.  Kishi  in  particular,  have 
for  long  made  attempts  to  improve  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  They  have  been  frustrated,  among  other  things,  by 
the  Koreans’  obstinate  stand  on  the  Rhee  line  issue — a  uni¬ 
lateral  proclamation  of  a  60-mile  limit  which  placed  serious 
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restrictions  on  Japanese  fishing.  Now  the  question  of  re¬ 
patriation  has  come  up.  The  net  result  of  the  conflict  is 
likely  to  be  a  weakening  of  Mr.  Kishi’s  own  position  in  the 
Japanese  Cabinet.  The  advocates  of  a  strong  line  with  Seoul 
may  come  out  on  top. 

The  dispute  is  causing  acute  embarrassment  to  the 
United  States.  The  Americans  are  privately  admitting  that 
the  Rhee  regime  is  more  of  a  liability  to  them  than  an  asset 
and  the  sight  of  Syngman  Rhee  in  external  relations  trying 
to  out-Dulles  Dulles  does  not  fill  them  with  hope.  President 
Eisenhower  is  said  to  have  written  to  the  Korean  leader 
expressing  concern  at  the  undemocratic  and  crude  methods 
of  the  Seoul  Government.  For  instance  there  is  the  shocking 
scandal  about  the  passage  by  the  Assembly  of  the  revision 
of  the  National  Security  Law.  The  new  law,  by  striking  at 
the  freedom  of  the  press  and  public,  will  make  a  mockery 
of  democracy.  Worse  still,  the  way  in  which  this  legislation 
was  actually  passed  shows  that  Rhee  and  his  henchmen  will 
stop  at  nothing  to  get  their  way.  The  opposition  Democrats, 
who  put  up  a  five-day  fight  against  the  legislation,  were 
ejected  from  the  Chamber  by  the  police  and  detained  in  the 
basement  while  the  ruling  Liberals  rushed  measure  after 
measure  through  the  Chamber  strengthening  their  own 
position.  South  Korea,  thanks  to  the  machinations  of  the 
Rhee  clique,  Ijnds  itself  in  an  extremely  dangerous  position. 
Yet  the  opposition  has  kept  up  a  spirited  fight  and  deserves 
encouragement  in  this  grim  task.  Perhaps  the  Americans, 
who  are  now  aware  that  Rhee  is  taking  them  for  a  ride, 
ought  temporarily  to  regain  control  of  the  wheel.  They  will 
then  be  able  to  tell  him  where  he  gets  off. 


India’s  Steel  Frame 

WHEN  early  last  month  President  Prasad  of  India 
formally  inaugurated  the  first  blast  furnaces  at  the 
Rourkela  and  Bhilai  steel  plants,  the  planning  and 
industrialisation  process  reached  a  notable  stage.  The  steel 
Urgets  set  out  in  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan  are  being 
fulfilled.  With  the  tapping  of  molten  iron  began  a  new  era 
in  which  nationally  owned  iron  and  steel  will  largely  super¬ 
sede  private  production.  The  third  new  steel  plant  at 
Durgapur  will  start  production  at  the  end  of  this  year.  Each 
of  these  new  plants  will  have  an  initial  million-ton  capacity, 
representing  between  them  half  the  total  annual  production 
of  about  six  million  tons.  Since  it  is  Government  policy  not 
to  allow  new  steel  plants  to  be  built  in  the  private  sector, 
continued  expansion  in  the  public  sector  will,  in  short  order, 
reduce  private  interests  in  Indian  iron  and  steel  to  con¬ 
tinually  lessening  importance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  road¬ 
less  and  barren  tract  of  country  in  which  the  Rourkela  and 
Bhilai  plants  are  situated  is  fast  being  transformed  into  an 
important  industrial  area,  the  future  “Rhur”  of  India. 

That  the  foundation  has  been  laid  for  India’s  indus¬ 
trialisation  may  have  provided  the  stimulus  for  those 
American  Senators  who  are  now  proposing  more  western 
aid  for  India’s  Second  and  Third  Five-Year  Plans.  Senator 
Kennedy,  for  example,  describes  India  as  the  “hinge  of  fate’’ 
in  Asia  and  a  challenge  of  democracy  to  the  Chinese  Com¬ 


munists.  He  wants  the  US  to  take  the  initiative  in  inviting 
friendly  governments  to  form  a  “donors’’  club  for  pooling 
material,  technical  and  capital  resources  to  help  India’s 
plans.  India  will  certainly  welcome  help  and  probably  even 
expert  investigation  into  her  long-term  needs,  though  she 
may  object  if  the  western  experts  offer  too  much  advice. 
However,  it  is  now  possible  that  the  new  American  awaken¬ 
ing  to  competition  with  the  Communist  bloc  may  give  a 
greater  welcome  to  India’s  plans  for  swift  progress.  A  strong 
steel  frame  built  for  support  can  also  carry  the  harmonious 
working  of  pooled  assistance. 


French  Fashions— US  Cut 

Asian  observers  watch  with  anxiety  what  they  call 
“ominous  signs’’  in  France.  India,  in  particular,  is 
worried  about  the  new  military  organisations  and  groups 
which  are  reported  to  being  formed  under  the  auspices  of 
M.  Soustelle,  President  de  Gaulle’s  Minister  of  Information. 
These  military  units,  which  are  being  recruited  from  amongst 
members  of  the  former  Expeditionary  Force  in  Indo-China 
and  from  paratroop  units  in  Algeria,  appear  in  Indian  eyes 
strongly  reminiscent  of  Hitler’s  SS  troops.  They  are  intended 
to  combat  anti-  de  Gaullist  elements.  Responsible  circles  in 
India  are  closely  following  these  moves,  for  it  is  felt  there 
that  Gaullist  France  has  served  as  an  inspiration  to  Asian 
trends  towards  military  regimes  and  that  any  novelty  intro¬ 
duced  in  France  may  find  its  imitation  in  Asia  or,  more 
specifically,  in  Pakistan. 


Another  French  move  closely  watched  in  India  con¬ 
cerns  the  European  Free  Trade  Zone.  In  this  connection, 
however,  conunents  reveal  the  cynicism  felt  in  South-East 
Asia  regarding  American  motives.  The  more  the  US  seems 
to  be  active  in  the  East,  the  more  scepticism  there  seems  to 
be  about  its  motives  everywhere.  Thus,  the  French  opposition 
to  the  Free  Trade  Zone  is  believed  to  be  based  on  American 
pressure.  It  is  believed  in  Asia  that  the  US  is  against  the 
Free  Trade  Zone,  as  it  may  help  to  ehminate  trends  towards 
an  economic  crisis  in  the  various  European  countries,  in 
which  case  they  would  become  less  dependent  on  America 
and  more  likely  to  adopt  more  independent  natiorial  policies. 
This  scepticism  among  well-informed  Asians  about  American 
intentions  is  definitely  on  the  increase  and  is  being  nourished 
by  a  number  of  reports  which  continue  to  shock  commen- 
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tators  in  the  East.  The  latest  example  cited  is  what  is  called 

the  “insincerity”  of  the  US  regarding  nuclear  tests.  At  the 
Geneva  talks  on  the  suspension  of  these  tests,  the  American 

representative  stated  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  suspend 
flights  of  atom-carrying  planes  over  Europe,  as  the  European 
countries  had  agreed  to  such  flights.  This  is  compared  in 
Delhi  with  the  reports  that  the  Pentagon  has  ordered  to  stop 
all  flights  of  planes  carrying  atomic  bombs  over  American 

territory.  Whether  these  reports  are  true  or  not,  the  quick 
readiness  amongst  responsible  Asians  to  look  upon  American 
motives  with  suspicion  represents  a  phenomenon  if  one  con¬ 
siders  the  substantial  help  given  by  the  US,  quite  apart  from 
the  financial  expectations  which  link  the  forthcoming 
development  plans  of  India  to  potential  American  assistance. 
A  reason  for  this  may  possibly  lie  in  continued  US  military 

aid  to  Pakistan,  which  Indian  opinion  considers  intolerable. 


Ceylon  in  Trouble 

The  situation  in  Ceylon  does  not  improve,  and  with  the 
passing  last  month  of  the  Public  Security  Bill,  the  troubles 

have  moved  away  from  the  communal  into  the  political 

sphere.  Last  year’s  state  of  emergency  was  brought  about 
by  the  violence  between  the  Sinhalese  and  Tamil  communi¬ 
ties,  and  only  by  declaring  a  state  of  emergency  was  the 
Bandaranaike  Government  able  to  put  a  rather  uneasy  end 
to  it.  But  the  communal  troubles  were  only  a  symptom  of 
the  weakness  in  the  administration.  Faced  not  only  with  the 
communal  problem  and  a  very  vocal  and  disruptive 
Trotskyist  Opposition,  the  Government  has  also  to  curb  the 
dissensions  in  its  own  ranks.  All  this  has  meant  that  the 
Government’s  confidence  has  been  to  some  extent  under¬ 
mined  and  the  state  of  emergency  has  never  been  lifted. 
Indeed,  it  is  now  to  be  perpetuated  by  the  new  Bill,  which 
was  passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  after  twelve  of 
the  Trotskyist  members  had  been  forcibly  removed. 

The  atmosphere  has  become  more  tense  and  in  the  face 
of  a  general  strike  threat  by  the  Trotskyist  trade  unions,  the 
army  was  called  out.  But  with  the  Communist-led  unions 
deciding  not  to  come  out  for  the  time  being,  actual  physical 
disruption  has  not  occurred  on  a  widespread  scale.  Under 
the  new  Bill,  when  it  finally  becomes  law,  the  Prime  Minister 
will  have  the  power  to  forbid  strikes  in  essential  services  and 
this  is  the  main  reason  for  the  unions’  reaction.  It  does  not 
seem  that  the  Government  will  be  intimidated  by  union 
pressure  and  hold  up  the  passage  of  the  Bill,  but  all  these 
manoeuvres  are  only  further  losing  the  Government  the 
confidence  of  the  people. 

Communist  and  Trotskyist  leaders  have  lost  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  over  the  past  year  to  accelerate  the  process  by  calling 
a  series  of  strikes.  But  fortunately  for  Mr.  Bandaranaike, 
none  of  the  rival  parties  in  Ceylon  has  a  large  enough 
following  yet  to  cause  him  any  embarrassment.  The  United 
National  Party,  which  was  defeated  in  the  1956  elections,  is. 
however,  trying  to  organise  itself  on  a  wider  basis  and  unless 
Mr.  Bandaranaike  can  get  his  government  to  pull  as  a  team 
and  put  some  life  into  the  administration,  he  may  well  find 
the  UNP  quite  a  formidable  challenger  in  the  future. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


THE  LABOUR  PARTY  AND  ASIA 

Sir. — I  was  present  at  the  Asian 
Socialist  Conference  in  Rangoon  in  19S3 
when  Mr.  .\ttlee  came  as  an  observer. 
He  was  so  certainly  surprised  Ij  find  that 
Socialism  in  Asia  was  of  a  different  brand 

than  his  own  in  England  that,  I  remember, 
he  made  some  remarks  on  the  fact.  One 
thing  was  that  our  Socialism  is  more 
dynamic  than  in  Europe.  It  looked  to 
Mr.  Attlee  more  revolutionary,  although 
we  all  believe  in  democracy. 

The  big  problem  in  Asia  is  to  adapt 
the  ideas  of  Socialism  to  our  own  social 

snd  economic  conditions,  and  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  nationalist  sentiment  which 
politicians  in  Asian  countries  have  had 
to  recognise  as  a  powerful  factor.  This 
is  where  I  think  British  Socialists  do  not 
nnderstand.  In  England  the  Labour 
Party  has  had  time  to  indulge  in  theories. 

In  Asia,  leaders  found  themselves  running 
governments  before  they  had  properly 
thought  out  a  programme.  But  in  India, 
Ceylon,  Indonesia,  and  in  Burma  the 
leaders  were,  and  are,  dedicated  to  the 
idea  of  Socialism  even  though  they  some¬ 
times  say  and  do  things  for  purposes  of 
expediency  which  does  not  look  very 
much  like  Socialism  to  your  way  of 
thinking. 

Socialism  is  strong  in  some  of  the 
countries  even  if  the  actual  Socialist 
parties  have  little  support.  Socialist 
parties  as  such  are  too  intellectually  close 
to  European  ideas  to  have  much  of  a 
following  in  Asia.  The  real  Socialism 
rests  in  the  hearts  of  the  dedicated 
aationalist  leaders. 

Yours  etc., 

Rangoon.  Bo  Lun 


Sir. — If  the  People’s  Action  Party 
were  to  win  in  the  coming  Singapore 
elections  I  am  sure  the  Labour  Party  in 
Britain  would  not  know  whether  they 
ought  to  approve  of  it  or  not.  On 
Singapore  politics  the  British  Left  has 
always  seemed  at  odds  and  ends.  Lee 
Kuan  Yew  has  certain  supporters  and 
friends  in  England,  but  I  feel  that  many 
others  think  he  is  too  far  Left,  and  would 
rather  see  victory  for  the  Right-wing 
Socialists  which  Lim  Yew  Hock  is 
grouping  together  into  one  front. 

,  Not  that  it  matters  very  much  what 
lihe  official  British  Labour  Party  thinks, 
but  one  day  perhaps  Labour  will  once 
min  form  the  Government,  and  one 
Hkes  to  dream  that  democratic  Socialists, 
with  the  prestige  of  British  government 
behind  them,  could  rally  the  support  of 
like-minded  people  in  regions  such  as 
Asia  to  challenge  the  dominating  position 
of  both  capitalist  and  communist  ideas. 
This  dream  cannot  come  true  as  long  as 


the  Labour  Party  is  content  to  look  at 
the  world  from  the  heights  of  its 
European  ivory  castle. 

Yourt  etc., 

Singapore.  Barry  Geeling 


Sir. — ^The  criticisms  in  your  columns 
following  the  leading  article  on  the 
Labour  Party  and  Asia  have  been  as 
much  of  official  British  relationships  with, 
and  policies  towards,  Asia  as  with  the 

Labour  Party.  But  Socialists  out  of 
office  in  this  country  can  hardly  be 

blamed  for  the  mistakes  of  eight  years  of 
Tory  rule. 

When  the  Labour  Party  was  in  power 
from  1945  to  1951  its  record  in  giving 
independence  to  colonial  countries  was 
an  excellent  one,  and  it  showed  sympathy 
and  understanding  towards  the  problems 

of  the  new  and  rising  countries.  But  in 
the  years  since  it  has  been  in  opposition 
the  Cold  War  has  further  developed  and 
crystallised,  and  the  independent  countries 
of  Asia  have  grown  in  stature  and 
importance.  They  have  become  widely 
involved  in  world  problems,  and  in  the 
tactics  of  the  Cold  War.  Their  loudly 
proclaimed  neutralism  shows  how  much 
their  foreign  policies  have  to  take  the 
Cold  War  into  account. 

During  this  period  the  Labour  Party 
has  been  operating  as  a  party  not  as  the 
government,  and  no  one  can  expect  that 
in  such  circumstances.  Socialist  leaders 
could  act  like  statesmen;  they  are  denied 
the  sources  of  information  available  to 
ministers,  and  their  contacts  have  of 
necessity  to  be  at  party  and  personal 
rather  than  governmental  levels.  I  have 
no  way  of  judging  how  well  informed 
the  official  strata  of  the  Labour  Party  is 
on  Asian  affairs,  but  they  need  not 
necessarily  be  any  worse  informed  than, 
say,  journalists,  unless  their  contacts  and 
sources  are,  as  you  have  suggested,  too 
narrow  and  restricted. 

What  it  seems  to  boil  down  to  is  this, 
that  Asians  are  not  happy  about  the  role 
Britain  has  been  playing  in  world  affairs 
in  the  last  few  years  (NATO,  SEATO, 
Atlantic  Alliance,  Baghdad  Pact,  Suez, 
Jordan,  etc.),  that  they  think  this  country 
is  losing  the  opportunity  of  making  some 
positive  contribution,  and  that  the  Labour 
Party  has  not  shown  by  its  policies  and 
programmes,  or  statements  by  its  leaders, 
that  it  is  prepared  to  do  any  better.  But 
our  Asian  friends  have  surely  overlooked 
the  fact  that  Labour’s  foreign  policy,  m 
laid  out  in  the  published  documents,  is 
a  Socialist  foreign  policy  —  just  the  kind 
they  are  saying  the  Labour  party  should 
adopt.  And  it  should  give  Asian  people 
confidence  that  if  this  programme  is 
implemented  it  will  provide  a  sound  basis 


for  wider  understanding  and  cloaer  co¬ 
operation  between  government  leaders  in 
British  and  neutral  Asia  whose  views  of 
world  affairs  are  not  dissimilar. 

Youn  etc., 

London,  N.W.8.  James  Tremgar 

(This  correspondence  is  now  dosed. 
Comment  on  an  earlier  page — Ed.) 

THE  OONQUEOT  OF  SPACE 

Sir. — In  the  days  when  English  school¬ 
boys  Studied  with  pride  a  Map  of  the 
World,  with  large  areas  painted  red,  to 

illustrate  the  extent  of  the  British  Empire, 
we  as  a  nation  could  reasonably  claim  to 
have  been  “great”  in  more  senses  than  one. 
Some  of  our  forefathers  were  in  fact 
great  pioneers,  who  established  law  and 
order  in  many  lands  where  chaos  had 
reigned  before  their  coming.  But  in  the 
long  run  “greatness”  depends  on  morale 
rather  than  on  a  strong  arm.  This  point 
was  overlooked  by  British  leaders  who 
proclaimed  that  as  “a  great  nation”  we 
should  not  lag  behind  the  United  States 
and  Russia  in  producing  H.  Bombs.  They 
insisted  on  carrying  out  Bomb. tests  in  the 
Pacific  and  Australia.  Even  Chri^as 
Island  was  desecrated.  Why?  —  to  vaunt 
our  “greatness.” 

Now  it  seems  that  some  of  our  jingoists 
advocate  a  British  “space  rocket  pro¬ 
gramme.”  Letters  have  been  published  in 
the  press  to  that  effect.  Having  conquered 
the  world  in  times  gone  by,  why  not 
conquer  space?  The  official  reply  is,  I 
understand,  that  we  caimot  afford  to  do 
so,  although  we  could  afford  —  so  we 
are  told  —  to  spend  millions  of  pounds 
on  nuclear  weapons.  “Greatness,”  even 
in  the  eyes  of  our  politicians,  has  its 
limitations. 

In  “The  Space  Man  Cometh,”  published 
over  a  year  ago.  Dr.  Eugene  Rabino- 
witch  wrote: —  “It  would  be  a  tragedy  if, 
in  the  face  of  the  challenge  presented  by 
Soviet  science  and  technology,  we  post¬ 
poned  indefinitely  all  thinking  beyond 
the  meeting  of  that  challenge  ...  In  the 
same  near-sighted  way,  American  leaders 
refused,  before  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki, 
to  listen  to  scientists  concerned  with  the 
long-range  consequences  of  the  use  of 
atomic  weapons  in  Japan.” 

Dr.  Rabinowitch  quoted  a  prophecy 
by  an  American  physicist,  Louis 
Ridenour,  published  iit  1946,  to  the 
effect  that  in  the  course  of  time  “the 
earth  would  be  surrounded  by  a  swarm 
of  atom-carrying  satellites,  owned  by 
various  nations.”  These  satellites  would 
be  operated  by  remote  control.  An 
earthquake  in  California,  a  misinterpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  blip  produced  on  the  radar 
screen,  a  snap  decision  of  an  over¬ 
wrought  officer  “  and  the  rain  of  atomic 


satellites  would  begin  to  fall  upon  the 
cities  of  the  world,  as  one  nation  after 
another  is  drawn  into  the  deadly  chain 
of  “massive  retaliation.”  This  vision  is 
beginning  to  look  ominously  realistic. 

When  we  have  found  a  way  of  employ¬ 
ing  scientists  on  plans  to  improve  the 
lot  of  mankind,  especially  in  imder- 
developed  countries,  and  when  we  have 
established  a  semblance  of  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  man,  then  perhaps  might  be  the 
time  to  visit  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  or 
Mars  or  Venus. 

Yours  etc.. 

Worthing,  Sussex.  Arthur  Netherway 


INIHA  AND  THE  CX>MMON  MARKET 
Sir. — May  I  add  to  your  article  in  the 
February  issue  that  during  the  first  ten 
months  of  19S8  India’s  exports  to  the 
countries  of  the  European  Common 
Market  amounted  to  Rs.  324  million 
(West  Geimany — 124.4  million,  Holland 

—  55  million,  Belgium  —  39  million, 
France  —  59.7  million,  Italy  —  45.5  mil¬ 
lion)  and  accounted  for  about  six  percent 
of  India’s  global  exports  (4,770  million). 
Over  the  same  period  India’s  imports 
from  these  countries  amounted  to  the 
value  of  Rs.  1,261  million  (West  Ger¬ 
many  —  762.9  million,  Holland  —  74.6 
million,  Belgium  —  120  million,  France 

—  107.7  million,  Italy  —  195.3  million) 
or  nearly  20  percent  of  India’s  global 
exports  (Rs.  6,409.5  million). 


Thus  India’s  exports  to  these  countries 
amounted  to  approximately  only  one- 
quarter  of  the  value  of  India’s  imports 
from  these  countries.  (On  the  other  hand,' 
India’s  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom 
was  nearly  balanced,  both  exports  and 
imports  amounting  to  over  Rs.  1,320 
million  in  each  direction). 

Surely,  the  Common  Market  countries 
should  make  every  effort  to  increase  their 
purchases  in  India  in  the  interest  of 
further  development  of  Iheir  trade  here, 
and  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  any  dis¬ 
crimination  against  imports  from  this 
country  resulting  from  the  formation  of 
the  Common  Market  may  have  adverse 
repercussions  for  the  exporting  industries 
of  these  European  countries. 

Yours  etc., 

Calcutta.  R.  Kapali 


SALES  TO  CHINA 
Sir. — ^The  recently  published  figures  on 
orders  for  machine  tools  secured  by 
British  industry  in  November  show  that 
home  orders  amounting  to  £3.2  million 
were  lower  than  in  October  1958  as  well 
as  in  November  1957  (in  November  1957 
they  amounted  to  £4.7  million). 

On  the  other  hand  export  orders  jumped 
to  nearly  £2.5  million  in  November  1958. 
'This  compares  with  £1.5  million  in 
October  1958  and  £1.4  million  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1957.  The  increase  of  orders  in 
November  1958  is  due  to  orders  placed 
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by  China  to  the  value  of  approximately  | 
£1.2  million,  which  clearly  demonstrates 
the  importance  of  the  Chinese  market.  <  , 
Yours  etc.,  : 

Leeds.  G.  Taylor  i! 

“EMERGENCY”  IN  MALAYA 
Sir. — In  view  of  the  press  statement 
made  on  January  7  by  the  British  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  so-call^  “Malayan  Feder¬ 
ation  Army,”  Major-General  F.  H. 
Brooke,  and  quoted  in  Straits  Budget  of  ' 
January  14,  m  which  he  warned  his 
supporters  not  to  be  “over  optimistic” 
about  hopes  of  military  victory  over  the 
“Malayan  National  Liberation  Army,” 
saying,  “I  do  not  want  to  be  gloomy  .  .  . 
but  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  danger  in 
being  over  optimistic,”  your  Kuala  Lum¬ 
pur  Correspondent  would  seem  to  be 
somewhat  misleading  when  he  described 
the  so-called  "Emergency”  as  “fast  peter¬ 
ing  out.”  Two  days  after  this  statement, 
the  British  military  authorities  in  Perak 
State,  acting  under  cover  of  the  Malayan 
Federation  authorities  there,  imposed  a 
curfew  of  from  11  to  24  hours  on  some 
120,000  inhabitants  of  an  area  of  525 
square  miles,  embracing  three  towns,  18 
“new  villages”  and  107  villages,  for  the  : 
“crime”  of  supporting  the  “Liberation  ■ 
Army.” 

Yours  etc., 

Edgar  P.  Young 
Commander,  R.N.  Retired. 
London,  W.l. 
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LAND  REFORMS  IN  WEST  PAKISTAN 

By  Our  Karachi  Correspondent 


The  Report  of  the  Land  Reforms  Commission  for  West 
Pakistan  released  last  month  is  a  slender  seventy-four 
page  document.  Its  recotnmendations,  when  implemented 
next  September,  virtually  shatter  the  age  old  pattern  of 
feudalism  in  this  country.  While  it  is  possible  to  quarrel  with 
some  of  its  provisions  —  the  size  of  the  ceiling  on  individual 
holdings,  or  the  rate  of  compensation  to  be  paid  for  resumed 
land,  there  is  little  doubt  that  these  reforms  represent  in  the 
light  of  the  debacle  of  the  previous  eleven  years  a  great  and 
indeed  revolutionary  step  forward.  Apart  from  the  exigent 
and  relentless  demand  for  social  justice  which  can  no  longer 
be  denied,  the  breaking  up  of  the  great  feudal  estates  which 
these  reforms  portend  must  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the 
growth  and  development  of  a  healthy  democracy  in  this 
country  by  eliminating  those  sinister  and  powerful  influences 
which  have  too  often  paralysed  its  workings. 

When  the  Army  took  over  last  October,  many  people 
were  frankly  sceptical  about  the  intention  and  the  ability  of 
the  new  regime  to  push  through  a  genuine  programme  of 
land  reform.  Apart  from  the  almost  habitual  propensity  to 
pessimism  which  afflicts  people  here  so  sorely,  it  was  claimed 
that  the  Army  which  draws  a  large  proportion  of  its  Officers 
from  the  landed  gentry  would  not  cheerfully  countenance 
reforms  which  cut  too  near  the  bone.  Whatever  the  merits 
of  these  contentions  the  Army  can  hardly  now  be  accused 
of  shirking  the  issue. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  General  Ayub  that  he  sensed  the 
mood  and  temper  of  the  people  and  that  he  rightly  under¬ 
stood  that  the  issue  of  land  reforms  with  all  its  exasperating 
evasions  had  long  ceased  to  be  debated  in  academic  terms 
but  had  acquired  a  morbid  significance  in  the  public  mind 
as  the  only  genuine  test  of  the  intentions  of  a  Government. 
Although  the  new  reforms  do  not  differ  qualitatively  from 
the  recommendations  made  by  previous  bodies  as  for  example 
the  Muslim  League  Agrarian  Reforms  Committee  (1949)  or 
the  Punjab  Governments  Tenancy  Laws  Inquiry  Committee 
(1951),  the  basic  difference,  of  course,  was  that  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  these  bodies  were  never  intended  to  be 
implemented.  As  academic  documents  whose  purpose  was 
merely  an  exercise  in  the  mechanics  of  reform  they  could 
•well  afford  to  pontificate  about  the  iniquities  of  the  present 
dispensation  and  to  make  strong  recommendations  which 
were  unassailable  on  paper  from  the  point  of  view  of  sheer 
political  propriety. 

Thus  while  the  present  reforms  impose  a  ceiling  on 
individual  holdings  of  500  acres  of  irrigated  land  or  of  1,000 
acres  of  unirrigated  land  (one  irrigated  =  two  unirrigated 
acres),  the  Muslim  League  Agrarian  Reforms  Committee 
suggested  a  mixed  holding  with  a  ceiling  of  150  acres  of 
irrigated  land,  300  acres  of  semi-irrigated  land  and  450  acres 
of  barrani  (i.e.  entirely  dependent  on  rainfall)  land.  The 
Punjab  Tenancy  Laws  Inquiry  Committee  gave  three  sets  of 
figures  representing  the  differing  views  of  its  two  members 
and  its  chairman  Malik  Feroze  Khan  Noon.  While  the  two 
members  suggested  lower  ceilings,  Malik  Noon’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  which  he  continued  to  reiterate  when  he  was  Prime 
Minister  were  500  acres  of  irrigated  land  and  1,000  acres  of 
barrani  land.  The  National  Planning  Board  in  its  Draft 
Plan  of  May  1956  had  recommended,  with  certain  reserva¬ 


tions,  a  ceiling  of  150  acres  of  irrigated  land,  300  acres 
of  semi-irrigated  land  and  450  acres  of  land  wholly  dependent 
on  rainfall. 

Although  the  present  ceiling  imposed  by  the  Reforms 
Commission  more  simply  divides  the  land  into  two  mutually 
exclusive  categories,  it  tends  to  be  unduly  generous  in  that 
it  permits  a  holding  of  an  additional  150  acres  provided  it  is 
under  orchard  and  an  additional  area  of  land  equal  to 
36,000  produce  units,  if  any,  to  mitigate  immediate  iniquities 
which  may  arise.  Its  main  justification  for  this  liberal 
ceiling,  and  it  is  important  to  note  that  two  dissenting 
opinions  are  recorded  in  the  report  itself,  appears  to  be  a 
desire  to  prevent  too  great  a  dislocation  with  the  concomitant 
hardships  which  they  might  impose  on  landlords  during  the 
transition  from  unlimited  to  limited  holdings.  In  the  words 
of  the  report:  “We  recognise  that  looked  at  from  the  point 
of  view  of  social  justice  alone  an  upper  limit  of  500  acres 
of  irrigated  land  will  appear  large  .  .  .  What  we  thought 
prudent  was  to  fix  the  ceiling  at  a  level  which  will  on  the 
one  hand  eradicate  the  feudalistic  elements  from  the  exist¬ 
ing  tenure  structure,  and  on  the  other,  by  causing  the 
minimum  necessary  disturbance  of  the  social  edifice  lead  to 
a  harmonious  change  over  and  at  the  same  time,  by  pro¬ 
viding  incentives  at  all  levels,  conduce  to  greater  production.” 

Of  the  landlords  affect^  most  severely  by  the  reforms 
the  total  appears  to  be  about  6,001  who  together  in  holdings 
over  500  acres  own  over  7.5  million  acres  or  15.4  percent  of 
the  total  holdings  in  West  Pakistan.  Of  these  big  landlords 
1,700  own  more  than  1,000  acres  each  and  at  the  other  end 
of  the  scale  3.8  million  people  (65  percent  of  the  owners) 
own  about  7.4  million  acres  (15  percent  of  the  total  hold¬ 
ings)  in  lots  of  less  than  five  acres  each.  Broken  down  into 
provinces  these  figures  give  a  more  accurate  if  more  harrow¬ 
ing  picture  of  the  widespread  disparities  in  the  distribution 
and  ownership  of  land  in  West  Pakistan.  In  the  former 
Punjab  80  percent  of  the  owners  owned  less  than  one-third 
of  the  cultivable  area  whereas  about  0.5  percent  owned  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  area.  In  the  former  North-West 
Frontier  Province  0.1  percent  of  the  owners  own  one-eighth 
of  the  area  in  lots  of  more  than  500  acres  each.  In  the 
former  province  of  Sind,  notorious  for  its  tremendous 
disparities,  1  percent  of  the  occupants  possess  as  much  as 
30  percent  of  the  total  occupied  land  in  holdings  of  500 
acres  or  over  against  60  percent  of  the  occupants  possessing 
only  12  percent  of  the  area  in  holdings  of  less  than  15  acres 
each. 

“These  statistics”  to  quote  the  report  “do  not  reflect  the 
real  situation.  They  do  reveal  vast  disparities  of  wealth  and 
income  in  the  rural  society,  but  disparities  in  wealth  are  not 
necessarily  a  social  or  economic  evil  in  a  system  based  on 
the  private  ownership  of  the  means  of  production.  It  is  the 
peculiar  social,  economic  and  political  consequences  flowing 
from  what  amounts  to  an  institutional  monopoly  of  land  in 
a  primary  agrarian  society  which  is  of  key  importance  for 
our  purposes.” 

The  vast  disparities  in  the  ownership  of  land,  because 
of  its  political  and  moral  undertones,  is  indeed  the  hard 
core  of  the  agrarian  problem  of  Pakistan.  But  it  is  a 
problem  which  sooner  or  later  invites  —  and  has  invited  — 
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its  own  undoing.  Far  more  important  to  the  economy  but 
more  intractable  is  what  we  may  call  the  “economic 
problem,”  the  problem,  that  is,  of  the  smaller  and  uneconomic 
holdings  whose  number,  as  can  well  be  inferred,  is  legion 
in  Pakistan.  The  report  deals  with  this  problem  at  great 
length ;  for  if  the  ultimate  aim  of  land  reforms  is  to  increase 
agricultural  efficiency,  it  is  the  size  of  the  farm  as  a  cultiva¬ 
tion  unit  which  is  decisive. 

The  rural  population  of  West  ‘Pakistan  is  estimated  at 
27.2  million  and  the  total  cultivable  area  including  marginal 
land  is  roughly  85  million  acres  which  gives  a  man-land 
ratio  of  a  little  less  than  1  :  1.1.  Although  reliable  figures 
on  farm  size  and  the  extent  of  fragmentation  are  not  avail¬ 
able  the  figures  quoted  by  the  Tenancy  Laws  Inquiry  Com¬ 
mittee  show  that  an  average  peasant  proprietor’s  holding  is 
3.9  acres  in  size  and  that  of  a  tenant  cultivator  3.8  acres. 
According  to  the  Commission’s  Report,  it  was  found  by  the 
Board  of  Economic  Enquiry  Punjab,  on  the  basis  of  a  sample 
of  365  family  holdings,  Aat  the  average  for  all  holdings 
surveyed  showed  that  51.1  percent,  37.8  percent  and  50 
percent  of  all  the  holdings  in  the  0-5,  5-10  and  10-15  acreage 
groups  respectively  were  split  up  into  fragments.  In  one 
extreme  case  a  peasant  proprietor’s  holding  of  three  acres 
was  split  up  into  as  many  as  18  fragments.  The  position  in 
other  districts  of  the  province  is  known  to  be  worse. 

The  implications  of  these  figures  for  the  future  of  the 
economy  become  evident,  to  say  nothing  of  their  present 
significance,  when  we  consider  that  the  report  estimates  the 
size  of  a  subsistence  holding  to  vary  from  121  to  16  acres, 
that  is  to  say  if  intensively  cultivated  is  capable  of  yielding 
a  money  income  of  Rs.  1,200  per  annum.  As  against  this 
the  size  of  an  economic  holding  is  estimated  at  between  50 
and  64  acres,  that  is  four  times  the  size  of  a  subsistence 
holding.  The  most  glaring  consequence  of  this  structural 
malformation  has  been  a  striking  failure  of  capital  formation 
and  the  continuing  impoverishment  of  the  rural  population, 
90  percent  of  whom  are  dependent  directly  for  their  liveli¬ 
hood  (Ml  the  land. 

While  positive  measures  such  as  the  redistribution  of 
resumed  land  aim  at  the  consolidation  of  holdings,  severe 
restrictions  are  imposed  (mi  alienation  to  prevent  further 
fragmentation.  Holders  of  economic,  subsistence  and  smaller 
holdings  are  now  forbidden  to  alienate  any  part  of  it  by 
sale,  mortgage  or  gift,  though  they  may  alienate  it  as  a 
whole,  if  they  so  choose.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to  encourage 
the  creation  of  a  strong  middle  class  and  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  owner-operated  farms  on  holdings  of  economic  size. 

In  a  brief  survey  of  this  nature,  it  is  impossible  to  cover 
all  the  recommendations  made  by  the  report  or  to  describe 
the  complicated  forms  of  land  tenure  and  their  variants  still 
extant  in  Pakistan.  We  have  dealt  at  length  with  the  two 
basic  problems  which  are  essential  to  an  understanding  of 
the  agrarian  problem  as  a  whole.  Of  the  many  ills  which 
afflict  the  agricultural  system  as  it  exists  today,  the  remedial 
measures  adopted  by  the  report  to  deal  with  them  fall  under 
eight  heads  which  may  be  summarised  in  outline  as  follows ; 

1.  Ceiling  on  individual  ownership  to  narrow  down 
inequalities  of  ownership. 

2.  Redistribution  of  resumed  land  to  landless  tenants 
and  to  holders  of  uneconomic  holdings  at  fair  prices. 

3.  Conversion  of  (Kcupancy  tenancies  into  full  ownership. 

4.  The  abolition  of  Jagirdwri  (i.e.  assignment  of  land 
revenue  made  as  a  gift  by  previous  Governments  for 
services  rendered).  Under  this  head  abodt  I.l  million 
acres  will  revert  to  the  State  without  any  ccnnpensation 


whatsoever. 

5.  Security  of  tenure  to  tenants. 

6.  Impartibility  of  small  and  uneconomic  holdings. 

7.  Expansion  of  cooperative  farming  and  credit  and 
marketing  facilities. 

8.  Improvement  of  the  conditions  of  employment  of 
agricultural  labourers. 

Taken  together  these  provisions  represent  'the  most 
sustained  effort  ever  made  in  Pakistan  by  any  Government 
to  satisfy,  in  the  words  of  General  Ayub’s  broadcast,  “the 
social  need  for  greater  equality  of  opportunity  and  social 
status,  and  the  economic  need  for  increasing  agri(;ultural 
prcxluction  and  improving  the  standard  of  rural  living 
through  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  income  from  land.” 
The  Pakistan  press  which  has  frequently  broken  away  from 
its  party  affiliations  in  the  past  to  attack  previous  Govern¬ 
ments  for  their  failure  to  introduce  any  such  reforms,  hailed 
the  new  proposals  as  a  “Magna  Charta”  and  as  an  event 
comparable  in  importance  to  the  very  creation  of  Pakistan. 

I  have  not  so  far  dealt  with  the  scale  of  compensation 
to  be  paid  for  resumed  land.  We  have  now  to  consider  this 
in  some  detail  since  it  is  the  crux  if  not  the  most  spectacular 
part  of  the  report  which,  incidentally,  is  subject  like  the 
ceilings  on  individual  holdings,  to  some  criticism.  In  dealing 
with  the  rate  of  compensation  the  report  rejects  the  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the  Muslim  League  Agrarian  Reforms 
CtMTimittee  and  the  Punjab  Tenancy  Laws  Inquiry  Committee. 
The  latter  through  its  chairman  Feroze  Khan  Noon  had 
suggested  a  flat  rate  of  payment  of  20  times  the  net  income 
of  the  landowner.  The  Reforms  Commission  rejects  this 
approach  as  being  neither  practicable  nor  fair,  and  links 
compensation  to  the  prcxluctivity  of  land  as  a  method  of 
computation.  This  is  done  by  working  out  the  unit  value  of 
what  it  calls  “produce  indices.” 

Although,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  Pakistan  press  as 
a  whole  has  welcomed  the  reforms  with  great  jubiliation, 
there  has  nevertheless  been  some  criticism  at  the  unexpected 
ceiling  on  individual  holdings  and  the  scale  of  compensation 
recommended  by  the  report.  It  is  true  that  the  world  today 
has  little  academic  sympathy  for  dispossessed  landlords  and 
that  enlightened  opinion  tencls  to  look  on  them  as  unpleasant 
survivals  of  an  age  which  did  not  base  its  postulates  on  social 
justice.  But  in  Pakistan  the  justification  for  this  liberality 
stems  from  the  practices  of  the  last  eleven  years.  In  spite  of 
the  many  political  upheavals  which  this  country  has  ex¬ 
perienced  —  the  sharp  shifts  in  political  power  which  have 
raised,  eclipsed  or  shattered  political  parties  —  it  is  important 
to  note  that  none  of  this  has  been  accompanied  by  those 
dire  excesses  which  such  changes  make  a  life  and  death 
affair  for  important  sections  of  people  in  some  other 
countries.  The  abiding  pattern  of  political  change  in  this 
country  has  been  peaceful  and  orderly  and  this  is  because 
no  power-holding  group  has  attempted  by  arbitrary  seizure 
or  practice  to  violate  this  tradition.  The  military  regime  is 
no  exception  to  this  general  rule,  and  if  it  is  more  kindly 
disposed  towards  the  landlord  than  the  occasion  warrants, 
the  answer  is  simply  that  it  has  no  desire  to  make  a  breach 
in  this  understanding. 

The  West  Pakistan  land  reforms  scheme  is  now 
embodied  in  a  Martial  Law  Regulation  which  places  appeals 
against  the  commission’s  orders  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  court  whatsoever.  At  the  same  time  it  provides  a  punish¬ 
ment  of  seven  years  rigorous  imprisonment  for  contravention 
of  any  of  its  provisions. 
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By  H,  C,  Taussig 


iri^HIS  year  is  of  particular  importance  for  developments 
I  X  India,  for  some  of  the  major  projects  inaugurated 
within  the  second  Five  Year  Plan  are  beginning  to  go 
into  production  (like  the  steel  works  of  Rourkela,  Bhilai  and 
Durgapur)  the  planning  for  the  Third  Plan  will  have  to  take 
concrete  shape,  and  some  of  the  long  delayed  and  more 
#astic  legislation  (like  land  reform  and  state  distribution  of 
food)  will  occupy  the  attention  of  the  people.  Additional 
finances  will  have  to  be  raised  for  the  completion  of  the 
current  Plan,  and  the  public  debate  as  to  the  desirability  of 
the  proposed  reforms  must  be  expected  to  reach  a  climax. 
In  addition,  the  time  has  come  when  simmering  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  personalities  or  policies  inside  the  States  as  well 
u  between  States  and  the  Centre  are  bound  to  spring  into 
ireater  prominence.  A  sure  sign  of  this  development  is  the 
fccent  revolt  of  opposition  Congress  politicians  in  Andhra 
Pradesh  where,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Channa  Reddi, 
1  serious  dissension  within  the  Congress  Party  threatens  the 
kibric  of  the  whole  organisation.  Whatever  the  final  weight 
of  that  splinter  group,  whether  it  will  start  a  new  party  or 
whether  it  will  be  induced  back  into  the  fold,  its  mere 
stence  indicates  a  smouldering  dissatisfaction  not  only 

I  confined  to  Andhra,  which  the  Congress  High  Conunand 
can  little  afford  to  ignore.  Tliat,  together  witih  the  loss  of 
erala  to  the  Conununist  Party,  constitutes  a  challenge  to 
ongress,  however  little  is  made  of  it  publicly. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  particular  significance  if,  under  these 
cumstances.  a  new  President  is  elected  to  guide  the  fate 
the  Indian  National  Congress.  And  by  choosing  Mrs. 
lira  Gandhi,  the  leaders  of  the  Party  have  not  only  shown 
rt  political  wisdom,  but  have  at  the  same  time 
tnowledged  the  worit  and  the  abilities  of  an  outstanding 
ional  figure.  It  would  be  totally  wrong  to  presume  that 
choice  has  been  made  because  Indira  Gandhi  is  the 
lighter  of  Prime  Minister  Nehru.  No  doubt,  it  may 


simplify  matters  pleasantly  as  father  and  daughter  not  only 
love  each  other,  but  deeply  appreciate  each  other’s  political 
views.  And  there  is  certainly  no  doubt  about  it  that  the 
new  Congress  President  represents  the  progressive,  if  not 
exactly  “leftish”  group  within  the  Party  and  that  her  election 
may,  under  circumstances,  somewhat  weaken  the  invested 
powers  of  some  of  the  older  leaders.  Yet,  it  speaks  highly 
not  only  for  Mrs.  Gandhi  that  this  position  of  utmost 
responsibility  has  been  entrusted  to  her  at  this  particular 
juncture,  but  also  for  the  older  Congress  leaders  like  Pandit 
Panth  who,  by  their  sincere  acceptance  and  support  of  the 
yoimg  Presidrat,  may  have  helped  to  invigorate  and  re¬ 
juvenate  the  organisation  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  can  be 
judged  at  present. 

For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Congress  has  wielded  far 
less  attraction  to  Indians  as  a  party  in  power  than  it  was 
able  to  do  as  a  revolutionary  organisation  lighting  for 
independence.  The  many  conflicting  views  and  interests, 
which  once  were  put  aside  for  ihe  sake  of  achieving  free¬ 
dom,  have  by  necessity  come  to  the  fore  once  independence 
was  gained.  Though  they  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  willing 
to  compromise  either  in  the  national  or  factional  interest, 
and  though  they  hesitate  to  sever  close  ties  with  the  ruling 
apparatus  of  government,  they  nevertheless  demand  a  certain 
proportion  of  governmental  influence  to  make  their  adherence 
worth  while.  Thus,  while  sweeping  reforms  are  frequmtly 
resolved  by  Congress  in  the  best  intentions  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country,  their  implementations  may  just  as  frequently 
be  frustrated  or  imped^  afterwards.  T^,  like  the  inevit¬ 
able  emergence  of  a  well  dug-in  hierarchy,  has  not  exactly 
fired  Indian  youth  into  joining  Congress  with  flying  banners. 
Indeed,  even  some  of  the  OKMt  progressive  Congress  pro- 
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grammes  are  often  met  with  scepticism  as  to  their  actual 
implementation.  This,  together  with  the  deterioration  of 
some  Congress  politicians  in  the  various  States,  was  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  Communist  victory  in  Kerala,  the  recent 
break-away  in  Hyderabad,  and  ihe  general  beUef  all  over 
India  that  the  moral  conception  of  Congress  politics  was 
on  the  decline.  Congress,  like  a  saree,  seems  to  be  hiding 
many  sins  of  the  body  politic. 

Who,  then,  is  that  person  to  whom  Congress  entrusts 
its  highest  position  in  this  crucial  hour?  Most  newspaper 
readers  all  over  the  world  know  her  only  from  reports  about 
Mr.  Nehru’s  various  visits:  “Mr.  Nehru,  accompanied  by 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi,  visited  .  .  .  .”  And  yet, 
nothing  could  be  more  wrong  than  to  see  in  her  merely  an 
animated  shadow  of  her 'great  father.  I  myself  confess  to 
having  made  that  mistake  when  I  visited  her  recently  at  the 
Prime  Minister’s  House  in  New  Delhi.  I  was  quite  prepared 
to  meet  a  society  lady,  if  not  one  of  those  who  open  bazaars 
in  order  to  close  minds,  so  at  least  one  who  more  or  less 
was  a  creature  of  her  great  papa  in  more  senses  than  one. 

Let  me  state  immediately,  that  I  received  a  thorough  — 
and  very  pleasant  —  shock.  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi  is  not  only 
very  much  a  personality  on  her  own,  but  she  is  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  personalities,  male  or  female,  I  ever 
encountered.  Let  me  also  state  that  her  charm  is  natural 
and  that  of  the  truly  great,  uncorrupted  by  the  many 
temptations  to  superhciaUty  and  make-believe  to  which  her 
social  opportunities  would  have  made  a  lesser  person 
succumb.  On  the  contrary,  the  positive  opportunities  of 
her  surroundings,  the  vicinity  of  Pandit  Nehru,  have  enriched 
Mrs.  Gandhi’s  mind  and  have  helped  her  to  utilise  for 
work  what  others  would  have  turned  to  leisure. 


Wide  Variety  of  Work 

Her  activities,  many  of  them  unknown  to  the  general 
public,  at  least  outside  India,  have  admirably  equipped  her 
for  her  present  position.  But  knowing  her  now,  I  wonder 
whether  she  will  be  able  to  abandon  many  of  her  former 
activities  or  whether,  endowed  with  the  limitless  capacity 
for  work  which  seems  inherent  in  the  Nehru  family,  she  will 
simply  shoulder  her  new  responsibilities  in  addition  to  her 
old  ones.  “You  can’t  do  any  one  thing  and  not  the  other” 
she  once  told  me,  “I  can’t  say  what  is  my  main  activity  — 
it  is  all  together.  I  am  not  circumscribed  by  anything  or 
anybody.”  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  give  a  comprehensive 
account  of  her  work,  for  it  is  tremendously  extensive  in 
quantity,  variety  and  full  of  meticulous  detail.  There  is 
nothing  superficial  about  anything  she  does,  and  her  un¬ 
spoiled  trustfulness  makes  her  readily  admit  shortcomings 
in  many  spheres  of  Indian  life  which  she  tries  to  influence 
according  to  her  ideas.  While  she  maintains  that  “a 
tremendous  lot  has  been  done,  if  considered  from  year  to 
year,”  she  admits  that  “in  the  context  of  the  whole,  it  is 
just  a  drop.” 

But  she  is  closely  connected  with  that  “drop,”  and 
helped  to  open  my  eyes  to  the  devoted  work  which  is  going 
on  unnoticed  by  the  headlines.  “It  is  work  which  is  not 
spectacular  or  glamorous”  she  said  “a  great  deal  of  fine 
work  is  being  done,  but  it  is  not  work  the  newspaper  will 
ever  write  about.  The  emphasis  of  modern  life  as  such  is 
that  they  don’t  think  these  things  are  worth  mentioning. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  in  the  country,  but  not 
enough  considering  its  size.” 


Politically,  Mrs.  Gandhi  has  been  placed  in  a  much 
more  responsible  position  than  was  generally  known.  As  a 
member  of  the  Election  Committee  —  an  elected  committee 
of  the  All-India  Congress  Committee  —  and  of  the 
Parliamentary  Board,  she  had  a  say  in  choosing  candidates, 
organising,  financing  and  running  of  elections  and,  on  tlie 
latter  body  in  practically  any  question  concerning  politics, 
from  settling  disagreements  and  approving  lines  of  policy 
to  the  changing  of  Chief  Ministers.  In  fact,  she  was  a 
member  of  the  high  command  of  the  party  which,  following 
the  footsteps  of  Annie  Besant,  Sarojini  Naidu  and  Nallie 
Sengupta,  she  is  the  fourth  female  President  to  lead.  Her 
specific  province  inside  the  Party  were  the  sections  for 
women  and  youth. 


A  Question  of  Energy 

But  her  absolute  frankness  does  not  allow  her  to 
either  minimise  or  exaggerate  ihe  problems  of  Congress. 
Differences?  Of  course,  she  agrees,  there  are  bound  to  be 
in  such  a  large  organisation.  “It  is  not  really  a  poUtical 
party  in  the  sense  you  have  in  the  West”  she  told  me.  “It 
is  a  left-over  of  the  ‘movement’.  At  that  time,  anybody  who 
wanted  the  independence  of  India  was  in  the  Party,  regard¬ 
less  of  his  political  views,  social  views  or  any  other  views. 
Naturally,  some  of  the  idealism  that  fired  people  at  the  time 
of  British  rule  is  gone.  In  war,  many  people  will  do  a  lot 
of  things  which  they  won’t  do  in  normal  life.  That  sort  of 
enthusiasm  cannot  be  sustained.  You  go  to  prison,  you  face 
the  firing  squad.  And  as  you  face  the  firing  squad,  so  you 
are  ready  to  face  more.  That  is  what  gives  you  the  energy.” 

Indira,  however,  does  not  need  firing  squads  to  give  her 
energy.  In  the  Working  Committee  of  Congress  she  had 
“everything  thrown  on  me  because  of  my  looking  after  the 
youth  and  the  women,  and  there  is  hardly  a  question  which 
does  not  concern  these  groups.”  One  of  her  other  main 
activities  is  the  Social  Welfare  Board,  a  semi-autonomous 
body  under  the  Ministry  of  Education,  which  coordinates  all 
social  work  done  in  India.  Most  of  the  latter  is  based  on 
voluntary  institutions  and  often  in  a  most  haphazard  way. 
The  Board  was  originally  formed  to  give  grants  to  these 
welfare  bodies  and  to  see  that  they  were  worthy  of  subsidies. 
Eventually,  however,  it  was  found  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  Social  Welfare  Board  to  start  its  own  centres  and  480  of 
them  are  now  helping  women  all  over  India  with  health 
problems  including  midwifery,  crafts  training,  creches,  etc. 
Later  on  education  classes  were  added.  “You  aroused  the 
women’s  interest  in  education?”  I  asked.  “Well,”  Mrs. 
Gandhi  laughed,  “I  can’t  say  ‘aroused,’  but  they  feel  we  arc 
doing  something  for  them,  so  they  will  do  something  for  us.” 

Education,  Mrs.  Gandhi  believes,  needs  some  revision 
in  India.  “Even  in  the  poorest  districts,”  she  told  me,  “much 
advance  has  been  made  in  education  by  the  peasants,  just 
as  their  diet  has  improved,  the  clothes  they  are  wearing  and 
their  housing.  But  we  have  not  enough  teachers  —  not 
enough  of  anybody,  any  category  of  workers,  in  spite  of 
having  unemployment.  We  do  not  have  enough  of  anything 
we  need.  And  that  is  also  the  fault  of  education  which  does 
not  aim  at  any  definite  purpose.  We  do  not  train  enough 
people  for  specific  jobs.  I  personally  feel  we  should  not  have 
so  much  higher  education.  We  should  spend  much  less  on 
colleges,  much  more  on  the  school  stage  and  on  specialised 
training.  The  trouble  is,  people  have  the  wrong  attitude 
towards  education,  and  why  we  don’t  see  the  spirit  in  India 
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that  is  so  obvious  in  China,  is  that  the  v(x:al  people  here, 
the  lower  middle  class,  is  the  class  that  has  suffered.  For  it 
has  not  gone  forward  Jn  any  way.  So  much  more  has  been 
done  for  the  poor,  that  the  lower  middle  class  has  got  a 
little  squeezed  in  between  the  rich  and  the  pcxjr.  Some  of 
the  upper  middle  class  have  become  rather  rich,  but  not  the 
lower  middle  class,  especially  the  fixed  salary  people. 
Standards  and  cost  of  living  have  risen,  without  a  correspond¬ 
ing  rise  in  income  or  facilities  or  anything.” 

The  work  of  the  Scxial  Welfare  Board  took  Mrs.  Gandhi 
to  villages  all  over  India  where  she  helped  to  mobilise  women 
to  raise  their  standards  so  as  to  be  able  to  participate  in 
the  Community  Development  schemes  and  to  manage  their 
own  affairs.  This  is  a  comphcated  task,  as  the  level  of 
development  differs  greatly  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
country.  A  village  near  Elelhi  will  have  different  problems 
and  will  need  different  advice  and  help  from  tribal  villages 
or  Himalayan  hill  communities.  It  is  difiScult,  up-hill  work, 
to  make  tribal  women  understand  principles  of  health  and 
nutrition  problems,  to  encourage  amongst  them  an  interest 
in  education  or  to  explain  the  advantages  of  family  planning. 
But,  though  only  the  surface  of  all  these  problems  has  been 
scratched,  enormous  progress  has  been  made,  and  Indira 
Gandhi  has  been  untiringly  connected  with  it. 


Success  of  the  Folk  Ehince  Festival 

Another  one  of  her  activities  has  shown  highly 
satisfactory  results,  and  that  is  the  encouragement  of  folk 
art.  “If  we  don’t  do  anything  about  it  now,”  she  said,  “it 
won’t  be  there  in  a  few  years’  time.”  She  did  not  want 
artificial  revival  from  above.  “That  is  not  genuine,”  she  told 
me.  “I  am  anxious  that  folk  art  should  not  disappear  in 
India.  Fortunately  we  have  been  able  to  do  a  great  deal 
about  textile  designs  and  so  on.  I  also  started  the  folk  dance 
festival.  This  has  been  a  real  success,  for  it  has  given  back 
to  those  people  confidence  in  themselves.  Each  year  at 
Republic  Day  in  January,  we  get  about  800  to  900  villagers, 
tribal  and  hill  people  from  all  over  the  country  to  come  and 
dance  in  Delhi.  The  point  is  not  to  entertain  the  Delhi 
public  but  that  these  people  should  meet  each  other,  see 
other  people  also  dancing,  see  a  vast  variety  of  costume, 
music  and  language.  They  then  realise  that  their  customs 
are  not  a  thing  to  be  hidden.  The  tendency  was  towards 
their  losing  of  their  identity  and  towards  becoming  like  city 
people.  They  stay  a  few  days  after  Republic  Day,  have  a 
dance  festival  afterwards.  We  try  to  have  sometUng  new, 
from  a  different  area  every  year,  even  if  some  of  the  dances 
ue  very  primitive,  some  consisting  of  one  step  only  and 
rather  luring.  But  we  need  not  have  so  long  of  it,  anyhow, 
there  is  a  tremendous  variety  and  it  gives  them  great 
(ncouragement.  And  spectators  find  it  fascinating,  and  fill 
the  stadium,  20,000  of  them.” 

I  asked  who  paid  for  the  dancers  to  come  to  Delhi,  and 
then  our  conversation  became  hilarious,  for  Indira  explained 
Aat  she  had  managed  to  persuade  the  Defence  Ministry  to 
<and  the  cost  as  they  were  responsible  for  the  parade.  And 
though  the  dancers  did  not  dance  on  that  occasion  owing 
to  the  heat,  they  nevertheless  marched  in  the  procession. 
And  she  told  me  with  great  humour  how  she  had  induced 
the  organisers  of  the  parade  to  have  floats,  how  bitterly  this 
■ggestion  was  opposed  and  how  now,  when  she  would  like 
«  change,  she  could  not  get  rid  of  these  “wretched  floats.” 


This  work  keeps  Indira  relaxed,  and  she  loves  it.  But, 
even  more  important,  people  love  her.  Recently,  when  she 
went  with  her  father  to  a  remote  region,  she  had  practical 
proof  of  her  special  position  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Normally  she  would  not  have  entrance  to  a  humble  village 
home.  Villagers  would  want  her  to  be  the  grand  lady,  touch 
her  feet  and  pay  homage  as  has  been  the  custom  for 
thousands  of  years.  But  these  were  people  who  had  come 
and  danced  with  her.  They  welcomed  her  as  a  friend,  asked 
her  to  their  homes  and  discussed  their  problems  with  her. 
They  knew  she  was  not,  as  Indira  says  “a  stunt”  and  that 
she  did  not  look  down  on  them.  “And  I  could  make  them 
do  things”  Mrs.  Gandhi  added  shrewdly,  “which  I  wanted 
them  to  do  for  my  welfare  programme  wUch  otherwise  would 
have  been  impossible.”  Similarly,  as  the  President  of  Con¬ 
gress,  will  she  succeed  in  making  many  people  do  things  for 
her  which  they  would  not  have  done  otherwise? 

Mrs.  Gandhi’s  energy  and  work  extends  over  a  much 
wider  register  than  what  has  been  mentioned  here.  She  told 
me  about  many  more  of  her  activities,  ranging  from  child 
welfare,  which  she  described  as  her  “pet  work”  to  choir 
singing  or  —  I  am  not  quite  sure  —  at  least  making  others 
sing.  “There  are  many  tUngs  I  would  like  to  change  in  this 
country”  she  said.  “I  have  been  trying  hard  to  change  people’s 
thinking  about  many  things.  But  I  have  found  that,  once  a 
person  has  reached  a  certain  age,  there  are  very  few  who 
can  change.  Very,  very  few  people  in  the  world.  The  only 
way  you  can  change  a  country  is  by  bringing  the  children 
up  in  the  right  way.  And  especially  if  there  are  limited 
resources,  I  personally  feel  they  should  go  to  the  children. 
Whatever  our  ills  are  today,  we  put  up  with  it.  I  am  the 
President  of  the  Indian  branch  of  the  International 
Organisation  of  Child  Welfare,  and  it  is  our  policy  to  try 
and  get  government,  public-spirited  people,  organisations, 
indeed  anybody,  to  pay  more  attention  to  child  welfare. 
We  are  fitting  for  minimum  standards  to  be  observed  in 
the  treatment  of  juvenile  deUnquency,  and  we  have  two 
very  special  programmes  for  the  normal  child:  mid-day 
meals  at  schools  and  thorough  medical  check-ups  in  all 
schools  and  institutions  for  children.  For  if  children  are 
hungry,  schools  are  useless.  And  a  great  many  diseases 
could  be  stopped  at  that  early  stage.”  Whatever  problem 
you  touch,  Indira  is  sure  to  be  involved  somehow.  Animal 
welfare?  “But  we  have  a  menagerie  in  the  house  .  .  .  “and 
she  is  trying  to  stop  zoos  from  keeping  animals  in  too  small 
cages.  * 

From  this  background  we  can  judge  that  Congress 
might  expect  some  surprises  from  its  young  (43-year  old) 
President.  When  she  took  over  her  new  office  she  said  that 
the  leaders  of  Congress,  by  electing  her,  “have  increased 
their  own  burden.”  This  modesty  may  have  a  double  mean¬ 
ing,  for  Congress  will  certainly  be  galvanised  into  action,  as 
well  as  into  some  commonsense  attitudes  which  will  demand 
the  greatest  attention  and  active  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders.  For  example,  Mrs.  Gandhi’s  first  statement  included 
a  call  on  all  sections  of  the  population,  including  those  who 
kept  away  from  politics  and,  more  significantly,  also  those 
who  were  in  opposition  to  Congress,  to  cooperate  with  her. 
Even  if  she  failed  to  induce  break-away  groups  back  into 
the  organisation,  she  would  see  to  it  that  Congress  would 
keep  in  close  contact  with  them  and  try  to  secure  their 
cooperation  and  support  in  nation-building  developments. 
This  is  a  wise  and  good  beginning,  a  chance  of  nuddng  India 
rally  around  the  young  female  Nehru. 
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ASIAN  SURVEY _  - 

AUSTRALIA  FACES  THE  REALITIES  OF  ASIA 

From  Charles  Meeking 

CEastern  World  Canberra  CorreaDondenO 


The  Indonesian  Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Subandrio,  has 
been  indulging  in  some  tactful  but  plain  and  firm  speak¬ 
ing  in  Canberra.  The  isolated  Australian  capital  has 
sought  for  a  long  time  to  pretend  that  there  is  no  real 
problem  in  its  relations  with  Indonesia,  and  recently  some  of 
the  Australian  newspapers  which  sedulously  follow  the  line 
suggested  by  External  Affairs  Minister  Richard  Casey  were 
saying  that  there  could  be  no  argument  on  West  Irian  because 
Australia  would  not  yield  anything  in  its  support  of  the  Dutch. 

The  preliminaries  to  the  visit  were  informative.  A 
Dutch-inspired  report  that  an  Indonesian  invasion  of  West 

Irian  was  imminent  was  so  blatantly  false  that  it  was 

ridiculed.  The  sale  of  British  and  American  arms  to 
Indonesia  was  an  effective  rebuff  to  both  Australia  and 
Holland.  The  Indonesians  have  stressed  their  unwavering 
demand. 

On  his  arrival.  Dr.  Subandrio  pointed  out  tactfully  that 
the  West  Irian  dispute  was  not  one  which  Australia  could 

solve,  as  it  was  between  his  own  country  and  Holland. 
Behind  the  scenes,  he  is  believed  to  have  emphasised  that  the 
Australian  support  of  the  Dutch  (who  would  be  a  doubtful 
quantity  in  any  Australian  security  plans)  was  encouraging 
the  Communists  in  Indonesia  and  antagonising  the  rest  of 
Asia.  He  is  believed  to  have  jolted  Australian  Ministers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Prime  Minister,  into  belated  awareness  of  the 

importance  of  the  issue  in  Indonesia  and  the  inflexible 
determination  of  all  Indonesians  of  all  creeds  and  parties 

that  the  area  should  be  ceded  by  the  Dutch. 

At  the  same  time,  but  still  with  great  tact,  he  supported 
the  idea  of  a  treaty  of  friendship.  He  pointed  out  that 
Indonesia  followed  the  Five  Principles  of  Panchshila  and 
could  therefore  enter  into  no  military  pact,  although  joint 
manoeuvres  with  friendly  neighbours  were  possible  and 
acceptable.  Australia  and  Indonesia,  he  said,  should  dispel 
any  fears  about  the  security  of  each  other. 

He  felt  that  the  problem  of  West  Irian  had  been 
aggravated  by  distrust,  suspicion  and  fear,  and  he  hoped 
that  these  would  be  removed  by  his  visit.  “Whether  we  like 
it  or  not,”  he  said,  “the  geographical  position  of  our  countries 
means  that  we  must  have  the  same  feeling  with  regard  to 
security  problems.” 

It  was  thought  possible  in  Canberra  when  the  talks  began 
that  some  effort  might  be  made  to  find  a  face-saving  formula 
which  would  enable  the  three  nations  concerned  to  reach 
some  agreement  eventually  without  loss  of  prestige.  This, 
it  was  admitted,  would  not  be  easy,  and  some  concessions 
would  be  needed.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  quite  noticeable  that 
most  Australian  newspapers  have  moderated  their  views,  and 
that  the  public  has  been  impressed  by  the  British  and 
American  trust  in  moderate  elements  in  Indonesia.  Little 
prominence  was  given,  unfortunately,  to  the  view  of  Mr. 
J.  Callaghan,  M.P.,  a  former  British  Labour  Minister,  who 


went  to  Djakarta  after  a  brief  call  on  AustraUa. 

Mr.  Callaghan  was  reported  as  being  convinced  of  the 
right  and  justice  of  the  Indonesian  claim.  It  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  learn  if  he  tries  to  persuade  the  Australian  Labour 
Party,  which  hitherto,  under  Dr.  H.  V.  Evatt,  tas  upheld 
the  Dutch  on  legal  grounds. 

As  this  is  written,  however,  it  would  seem  to  be  little 
use  trying  to  persuade  Dr.  Evatt  or  Australian  Labour  of 
anything.  The  challenge  to  Dr.  Evatt’s  leadership  by  Mr. 
E.  J.  Ward  will  have  been  resolved  by  the  time  this  is 
published.  It  will  probably  have  been  defeated,  but  it  will 

have  shaken  badly  the  already  tottering  edifice  of  the  party, 
and  it  may  have  considerable  effects  on  the  forthcomioi 
elections  in  four  States,  New  South  Wales,  Tasmania,  South 
Australia  and  Western  Australia,  in  three  of  which  the 
Labour  Governments  are  also  shaky.  The  intrusion  of  the 
Democratic  Labour  Party  is  still  a  major  factor,  owing  to 
the  preferential  voting  system,  and  the  Labour  outlook 

generally,  apart  from  policy  problems,  is  dreary. 

The  future  of  Australian  New  Guinea  and  the 

possibility  of  inter-marriage  between  Australians  and  Asiaoi 
are  other  topics  of  recent  lively  discussion.  Informed,  non- 
official  reports  on  the  Australian  end  of  New  Guinea  are 
disturbing,  with  evidence  of  racial  discrimination  by  while 
settlers,  some  friction  between  inissions,  and  rising  resent¬ 
ment  among  educated  native  people  at  their  lower  rates 

of  pay  and  equivocal  social  status.  The  Australian  policy 

is  to  establish  a  new  society  which  will  eventually  be  givfi 
self-determination,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  keep  the  Nm 
Guinea  people  in  “close,  direct  and  friendly  relationshv 
with  Australia."  It  is  apparent  that  many  facets  of  thii 
plan  will  have  to  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  existing  con¬ 
ditions,  apart  from  the  need  for  financing  vastly  expanded 
education  and  health  systems  and  a  soundly-based  agricultural 
ecOTiomy. 

There  was  a  considerable  and  largely  unjustified  stir 
when  the  eminent  medical  scientist.  Sir  Macfarlane  Burnet, 
spoke  publicly  on  the  almost  tabooed  subject  of  marria|t 
between  Australians  and  Asians. 

Australians,  of  course,  take  a  broader  view  of  the  subjed 
than  they  did  20  years  ago,  especially  as  many  Australia! 
soldiers  returned  with  Japanese  wives.  Sir  Macfarlane,  speak 
ing  as  a  scientist  on  genetic  aspects,  said  that  in  the  lost 
run  it  might  be  wise  for  Australia-  to  foster,  or  at  least  no 
dissuade,  the  marriage  of  non-European  students  working  i 
Australia  to  Australians  of  European  stock.  He  said  th! 
genetically  there  was  much  to  be  said  for  allowing  into  tbi 
country  “as  much  non-European  genetic  material  as  the  com 
munity  can  safely  assimilate,”  a  remark  that  caused  a  sti 
among  some  semi-educated  critics.  At  the  same  time  b 
warned,  realistically,  that  experience  everywhere  indicate 
that  it  would  be  disastrous  to  open  the  doors  to  a  larf 
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dissimilar  minority  introduced  to  provide  cheap,  lower-grade 
labour. 

Some  reflection  convinced  thinking  Australians  of  the 
correctness  of  these  moderate  views.  But  it  may  be  a  long 
time  before  such  conviction  reaches  the  political  parties. 
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CUna 


Higher  Education 

From  A  Correspondent 

Within  the  past  year  there  h.ive  been  some  decisive 
changes  in  the  Chinese  higher  educational  system,  which 
have  involved  the  setting  up  of  a  large  number  of  vocational 
universities  in  addition  to  the  regular  universities  and 
colleges.  The  purpose  of  these  new  universities  is  to  enable 
reliable  Communist  workers  and  peasants  to  divide  their 
time  equally  between  work  and  study  so  that  they  can  in¬ 
crease  their  vocational  proficiency. 

It  is  claimed  that  over  23,500  institutions  of  this  kind 
had  been  established  in  twenty-seven  provinces,  autonomous 
regions  and  municipalities  by  August  last  year.  Among  the 

largest  of  these  is  the  Kiangsi  Labour  University  which  has 
its  headquarters  at  Nanchang  and  thirty  branches  throughout 
the  province.  It  plans  to  enrol  50,000  students  this  year,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  young  workers  and  peasants  of 
intellect.  The  main  function  of  the  university  is  to  train 
personnel  in  the  various  fields  of  agriculture  and  industry 
so  that  labour  and  technical  recruits  will  be  available  for 

constructional  work  in  the  mountainous  areas. 

Courses  of  study  will  last  four  years,  with  two  years 

for  special  courses.  There  is  a  course  of  collective  lectures 
on  political  theories  and  general  technical  knowledge  in  the 
first  half  of  the  new  academic  year  after  which  courses  are 
divided.  The  contents  and  methods  of  education  are  strictly 
on  Communist  lines  so  that  every  branch  of  training  is 

integrated  with  politics.  Moreover,  the  secretary  of  the 

Kiangsi  Party  Committee  is  the  president  of  the  college,  and 

the  provincial  vice-governor  is  vice-president  and  secretary 
of  the  college  Party  committee.  The  Communist  Party’s 
control  over  the  college  is  further  strengthened  by  the 
appointment  of  Party  cadres  as  visiting  lecturers. 

Apart  from  the  establishment  of  these  new  types  of 
tmiversities,  there  have  also  been  some  fundamental  changes 
in  the  older  colleges,  particularly  those  developed  on  western 
lines.  The  background  of  these  colleges  has  bi^n  eliminated, 
and  some  have  been  turned  into  higher  technical  institutes 
to  that  a  large  number  of  men  and  women  could  be  trained 
to  fit  into  the  new  economy,  and  a  number  of  coUeges  were 
merged.  New  technical  and  ideological  ones  were  also 
established. 

Although  the  purpose  of  reorganising  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion  system  is  to  train  sufficient  technicians  in  order  that  the 
industrial  and  agricultural  development  plans  may  be 
ftilfilled,  the  teaching  of  ideology  on  the  Party  line  is  by  no 
means  neglected.  However,  less  stress  is  now  laid  on  the 
works  of  the  former  Russian  leaders  of  Communism,  while 
greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  those  of  Mao  Tse-tung.  The 
Young  C<mmunist  League  is  responsible  for  ideological 
leaching  on  a  massive  scale  and  this  is  done  outside  usual 
college  hours.  The  idea  is  to  make  education  serve  politics 
end  cooperate  with  labour. 


This  principle  is  being  carried  out  by  running  the 
colleges  on  studying  and  working  basis  so  that  the  students 
contribute  something  towards  the  national  economy.  Colleges 
have  their  own  factories  with  the  students  as  workers.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  will  enable  the  regime  to  make  use  of  large 
numbers  of  working  class  intellectuals.  It  is  already  reported 
that  considerable  progress  has  been  made  by  combining  work 
with  study.  The  iron  and  steel  works  belonging  to  the 
North-East  China  Engineering  College  in  Shenyang  will  turn 
out  60,000  tons  annually.  Students  of  the  dty’s  medical 
college  participate  in  the  manufacture  of  me^cines  and 
medical  instruments.  Several  other  universities  are  now 

manufacturing  a  variety  of  products  ranging  from  steel  to 
paper. 

The  ultimate  object  of  reorganising  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion  system  is  to  ensure  greater  Party  control  over  the 
colleges,  which  has  been  intensified  since  there  were  wide¬ 
spread  demonstrations  among  students  and  staff  in  June  and 
July  1957  against  prevailing  conditions,  such  as  long  lecture 
hours,  attendance  at  extra-mural  ideological  classes  and  the 
appalling  condition  in  hostels.  Visiting  professors  at  most 
colleges  are  national  and  provincial  Party  leaders,  and  all 
students  must  prove  themselves  politically  reliable. 

The  system  of  combining  study  with  work  was  begun 

in  the  academic  year  1957-8  when  a  thousand  senior  Party 
cadres  were  transferred  to  the  colleges,  and  both  students 

and  staff  spent  long  periods  working  on  collective  farms. 
The  1958-9  session  has  seen  a  more  intensified  use  of  this 
method.  What  effect  it  wiU  have  on  the  health  and  academic 
standards  of  the  students  remains  to  be  seen.  Furthermore, 
there  have  been  changes  in  administration  as  all  but  forty 
of  the  227  regular  colleges  have  been  transferred  from  the 

Ministry  of  Education  to  local  authorities.  This  applies  also 
to  large  numbers  of  technical  and  vocational  colleges.  This 
has  given  local  Party  leaders  more  direct  control  over  higher 
education,  and  allows  them  to  adapt  the  institutes  to  local 
needs.  It  is  probable  that  this  wiU  eventually  result  in  a 
decline  in  the  standard  of  higher  education  as  it  places  extra 
strain  on  local  leaders. 

'  Therefore,  the  future  of  China’s  higher  education  re¬ 
mains  in  the  balance,  because  if  the  new  system  is  to  be 

expanded  it  is  almost  certain  to  produce  graduates  of  a 
lower  quality  as  their  hours  of  study  are  seriously  curtailed. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  complete  Party  control 
over  higher  education  will  be  effective  if  some  consideration 
is  not  given  to  students.  The  new  motto  “Work  while  you 
study,”  might  not  have  such  realistic  results  as  are  expected. 


Hoii^  Kong 


Student  Problems 

From  Our  Hong  Kong  Correspondent 

One  may  weU  wonder  why  Hong  Kong,  with  its  large 
number  of  students  (432,571,  including  55,141  in  middle 
schools  and  many  adults  in  various  night  classes)  experiences 
comparatively  little  trouble  from  this  source  in  spite  of  its 
immediate  contiguity  with  (3hina.  One  explanation  is  that, 
as  most  of  the  pupils  come  from  middle  class  families  that 
have  suffered  in  various  degrees  in  the  continent,  they  are 
all  more  or  less  anti-Communist,  or  non-political.  But  the 
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real  reason,  it  appears,  must  be  found  in  the  school  system  of 
the  colony. 

Hong  Kong  was  aften  criticised  for  its  colonial  educa¬ 
tion,  but  now  this  can  hardly  be  said  to  remain  true.  For 
since  the  recovery  of  Hong  Kong  from  Japanese  hands, 
numerous  private  schools  have  been  opened,  representing  . 
more  than  86.6  percent  of  the  total  number;  and  of  these 
Catholic  schools  contributed  15.5  percent  and  Protestant 
schools  a  much  greater  percentage.  The  latter,  mostly 
financed  from  the  United  States,  are,  of  course,  under  the 
strong  influence  of  the  American  way  of  life.  Remaining 
schools  either  lean  to  Taiwan  (Formosa)  or  to  Peking,  or 
remain  neutral,  clinging  to  the  old  Chinese  tradition.  It  is 
true  that  the  main  purpose  of  government  schools  is  still  to 
train  clerks  for  the  Government  and  foreign  firms ;  but  they 
represent  only  13.4  percent. 

However,  the  Government  has  both  the  schools  and 
pupils  well  under  control.  By  registration  the  authorities  can 
prevent  a  proposed  school  from  coming  into  being;  by  the 
regulations  of  fire-prevention  and  public  health  they  can 
close  a  school  at  any  time,  by  the  screening  of  teachers  on 
political  grounds,  they  can  prevent  the  pupils  from  coming 
into  contact  with  the  so-called  “dangerous  thought,”  and  by 
grant-in-aid  and  subsidies,  they  can  make  the  schools  follow 
the  general  direction  they  want.  As  to  the  pupils  themselves 
they  are  conducted  through  the  desired  channels  in  three 
ways.  The  first  is  the  graduation  certificates  examination, 
which  fully  occupies  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  at  least  during 
the  last  year  in  school ;  for  the  failure  of  this  may  mean  the 
failure  of  their  life  career.  The  second  is  the  prize-system, 
which  gives  an  incentive  to  gifted  young  people  to  become 
proficient  in  the  system  provided  by  the  Government.  The 
third  is:  the  higher  education  and  post-graduate  professions 
are  closely  geared  with  the  institutions  in  Britain,  which 
make  the  college  graduates  more  interested  in  Britain  than 
their  fatherland. 

Local  educational  administrators,  like  so  many  other 
civil  servants  here,  maintain  the  present  order  against  the 
almost  overwhelming  feeling  for  change.  They  do  this  by 
giving  the  schools  those  books  which  mention  nothing  of 
what  is  going  on  in  China,  or  what  changes  have  taken  place 
there,  or  those  which  still  call  Nanking  the  capital,  and  Outer 
Mongolia  a  part  of  China.  The  pupils  are  kept  in  school 
on  National  days,  and  the  schools  are  required  to  submit 
their  programmes  to  authority  for  approval,  if  they  want  to 
hold  any  meeting. 
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However,  a  number  of  left-wing  schools  exist  which 
serve  as  a  kind  of  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  local  authorities. 
There  the  students  are  given  a  definite  idea  about  the  world, 
and  are  taught  patriotism  and  unity.  Generally  they  fulfil 
the  requirements  of  the  Government;  but  being  politically 
conscious  they  are  inclined  to  follow  their  own  ways.  Some¬ 
times  when  the  authorities  think  they  have  gone  too  far, 
the  schoolmaster  is  deported,  or  the  school  closed  on  some 
inadequate  pretext  like  finding  fault  with  the  school  building. 
But  these  schools  also  fight  back  with  tenacity  and  ingenious 
tactics,  invariably  calling  up  a  bitter  press  campaign  against 
the  colonial  Government  and  sometimes  bringing  strong  pro¬ 
tests  from  Peking  to  London.  One  of  these  schools  was 
forcibly  closed  down  last  summer  on  the  pretext  of  the 
school  building  being  unsound.  But  the  school,  with  the 
support  of  the  local  leftist  forces,  kept  up  the  agitation, 
giving  the  authorities  quite  a  headache,  and  the  school  was 
finally  reopened.  Again  at  the  beginning  of  last  December 
ten  leftist  schools  tried  to  stage  a  huge  joint  sports  meet 
highly  symbolic  of  the  big  events  in  CUna;  but  it  was 
finally  suppressed  after  much  argument  between  the  schools 
and  the  police. 


Pakistan 


New  Directions 

From  Our  Karruhi  Correspondent 
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In  Pakistan  this  is  the  season  when  distinguished  visiton 
arrive  in  an  unending  stream  and  a  spate  of  higEily  impressive 
conferences  —  the  Islamic  Seminar  or  the  Science  Confereno 
bring  their  quota  of  literati  from  all  over  the  world.  BuL 
apart  from  a  brief  spell  when  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  arrived 
in  a  blaze  of  well  directed  publicity,  public  interest  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  centre  around  the  emerging  pattern  of  the  new 
regime’s  policies.  The  land  reforms  announced  last  montt 
(which  is  the  subject  of  an  article  on  another  page)  stil 
arouse  a  great  deal  of  comment  and  speculation  among  tht 
press  and  the  public. 

The  new  reforms  tend  to  elbow  out  of  the  limelight  tht 
more  controversial  new  financial  and  trade  policies,  receivet 
by  traders  with  perceptibly  less  eclat.  The  business  community 
which  had  declared  a  total  untaxed  excess  income  of 
Rs.  1,340  million  in  the  final  count  when  the  amnesty  ei 
pired  on  January  15,  heard  with  something  like  stoical 
fortitude  the  announcement  of  two  drastic  policies  bod 
designed  to  brace  the  country’s  wilting  economy.  Those  ub 
affected  by  either  and  therefore  in  the  words  of  L 
Rochefoucauld’s  famous  maxim  —  more  able  to  bear  th 
misfortunes  of  others,  saw  in  a  more  tranquil  light  the  tru 
significance  of  these  two  measures. 

To  begin  with,  for  the  first  rime  in  the  country’s  eleve 
year-old  existence  the  Bank  rate  was  raised  from  three  I 
four  percent.  Although  an  under-developed  economy  read 
with  less  sensitivity  to  so  drastic  a  measure,  the  enhana 
Bank  rate  was  designed  primarily  to  curb  inflation  —  tt 
country’s  major  bugbear,  and  to  dragoon  the  industrial! 
into  working  harder  in  order  to  earn  the  higher  intere 
on  his  borrowings  from  the  bank.  It  will  also,  it  is  claime 
“bring  about  an  adjustment  between  the  monetary  and  fisc 
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policy  which  would  ultimately  bring  the  economy  of  the 
country  to  normal  health.”  The  industrial  sector  as  a  whole 
will,  however,  not  be  unduly  affected  since  the  Government 
itself  is  the  main  investor;  but  the  business  community,  in 
the  tardy  comments  which  an  indefatigable  press  wormed 
out  of  it,  forecast  adverse  repercussions  on  the  private  sector 
and  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  production. 

Also  announced  on  the  same  day  was  the  Government’s 
new  trade  policy  designed  to  make  Pakistan  an  exporter  of 
manufactured  goods.  The  new  policy  which  owes  a  great 
deal  to  the  German  fiscal  expert  Dr.  Vocke,  now  currently 
advising  the  Pakistan  Govermnent  on  economic  matters, 
supersedes  the  previous  import  policy  whereby  import 
licences  were  issued  to  category  holders  who  not  infrequently 
sold  them  in  the  black  market  and  thus  helped  to  raise  the 
price  of  imported  goods.  In  an  unprecedented  attempt  to 
boost  exports  the  new  policy  offers  an  incentive  of  20  to 
40  percent  of  their  foreign  exchange  earnings  in  bonus 
licenses  to  exporters  for  the  import  of  goods  on  the  basis 
of  priorities  determined  not  as  hithertofore  by  Government 
agencies,  but  by  prevailing  market  conditions. 

Under  the  new  policy  there  will  be  three  accounts 
established  in  the  State  Bank  fed  by  the  incoming  foreign 
exchange  after  making  suitable  provision  for  the  building 
up  of  reserves.  In  the  first  of  the  three  accounts.  Account 
No.  1,  20  to  40  percent  of  foreign  exchange  earnings  will 
be  credited  from  the  export  of  items  which  are  eligible 
for  export  bonus.  The  balance  of  foreign  exchange  earnings 
will  be  credited  to  Account  No.  II  for  Government  imports 
and  other  payments,  and  to  Private  Account  No.  Ill  for 
private  imports  and  other  payments. 

Under  the  new  policy  the  export  of  only  16  items  will 
now  be  controlled,  everything  else  will  be  permitted  free 
export  with  the  exception  of  certain  raw  commodities  such 
as  jute,  cotton,  hides  and  skins,  wool,  tea  and  rice.  All 
exports  will  be  eligible  for  bonus  licenses ;  manufactured 
goods,  placed  in  the  highest  earning  category  will  get  40 
percent  and  all  others  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  percent.  The 
previous  export  promotion  schemes  limited  imports  to 
certain  items  but  the  new  scheme  which  is  infinitely  simpler 
will  place  about  Rs.  100  million  at  the  disposal  of 
importers  who  will  be  free  to  import  whatever  items  they 
like  from  an  improved  and  exte.nded  list  comprising  220 
items. 

In  the  earlier  stages  non-exporting  industries  which  are 
essential  for  the  national  economy  such  as  cement,  sugar, 
chemical  fertilisers,  etc.,  will  be  issued  with  specific  licenses 
to  enable  them  to  carry  on,  and  essential  commodities  like 
drugs  and  medicines,  iron  and  steel,  transport  requirements, 
etc.,  will  be  imported  against  the  issue  of  specific  licenses 
from  Foreign  Exchange  Account  No.  III.  But  far  more 
important  is  the  prospect  of  the  lemoval  of  ail  controls  in 
due  course  once  inflationary  tendencies  are  arrested  and 
normal  conditions  are  gradually  restored. 

Although  this  skeletal  outline  of  the  new  trade  policy 
explains  its  barest  essentials,  its  basic  and  perhaps  most  con¬ 
troversial  assumption  is  that  there  is  an  indefinite  market 
abroad  for  Pakistani  exports  and  that  there  is  in  Pakistan 
an  exportable  potential  of  something  like  Rs.  2,000  million; 
this  remains  to  be  seen.  Many  businessmen  who  will  be 
hard  hit  by  its  provisions  are  nevertheless  agreed  that  it  is 
the  only  sensible  and  effective  policy  which  can  now  retrieve 
the  economy  from  the  shambles  made  of  it  by  the  previous 
Governments. 


Singapore  | 

Meeting  Point 

From  Our  Singapore  Correspondent 

Singapore  was  the  venue  of  three  functions  of  inter¬ 
national  intrest  recently.  Taking  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  started,  the  first  was  the  Pan-Pacific  South- 
East  Asian  Women’s  Association  Seminar  which  lasted  eight 
days  and  was  attended  by  delegates  from  Viet  Nam,  Japan, 
Indonesia,  the  Philippines,  New  Zealand,  US,  besides  the 
Federation  of  Malaya  and  Singapore.  The  Seminar  concerned 
itself  with  the  civic  rights  and  duties  of  women.  One  day  was 
devoted  to  workshops  on  Civics,  Community  Development, 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  Education,  Population,  and  the 
Economic  Status  of  Women.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
according  to  the  original  plan  only  the  last  workshop  was 
to  be  led  by  a  woman:  the  others  were  to  be  presided  over 
by  men.  However,  this  arrangement  was  changed  at  the 
last  moment  when  the  delegates  saw  the  piquancy  of  the 
situation  and  asserted  their  rights. 

The  second  meeting  was  the  Eighth  Annual  Conference 
of  the  Pacific  Area  Travel  Association  which  was  attended 
by  about  200  representatives  from  22  member  countries. 
The  biggest  delegation  of  38  was  sent  by  the  US  but 
Singapore,  the  host  country,  had  the  next  largest  delegation 
of  34.  Tourism  is  to  be  established  on  a  Pan-Malayan  basis 
as  a  “secondary  industry”  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  a 
“money  spinner.”  The  main  target  is  the  ubiquitous  American 
tourist  and,  of  course,  the  mighty  American  dollar. 
Singapore,  apparently,  continues  to  strike  many  visitors  as 
“quaint”  with  “antiquated”  hotels.  But  we  are  told:  “Don’t 
change  them.  Big,  modern  hotels  lack  individuality  and  are 
the  same  in  every  big  city  in  the  world.  Here  the  hotels  are 
different.  And  they  have  a  quaint  Oriental  charm  all  their 
own.” 

The  only  public  announcements  that  have  appeared 
concerning  the  Conference  are  not  exactly  momentous. 
They  include:  “Your  taxis  are  too  small”  —  “I  wanted  to 
buy  some  local  dolls  (toys)  but  I  couldn’t  find  any  with 
pretty  faces”  —  “I’m  not  interested  in  buying  souvenirs  and 
if  I  had  any  real  shopping  to  do  I’d  prefer  to  do  it  in  Hong 
Kong.” 

The  Singapore  Constitution  Exposition  which  opened  at 
the  site  of  the  former  Kallang  Airport  is  in  a  category  by 
itself.  There  has  never  been  anything  quite  like  it  in 
Singapore.  It  was  arranged  by  the  Chinese  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  total  cost  of  the  construction  work  and 
stock  on  display  is  estimated  to  amount  to  $50  million.  More 
than  450  commercial  firms,  the  Government,  the  City  Council, 
the  Harbour  Board,  joined  in  and  set  up  stalls  and  pavilions. 
The  Exposition  was  due  to  open  on  January  24th  but  as  the 
date  approached  it  was  apparent  that  it  was  far  from  ready. 
The  roads  had  been  reduced  to  a  quagmire  by  heavy  rains 
and  many  of  the  commercial  stalls  were  not  ready.  In  the 
Government  section,  the  chief  culprit  was  the  Nanyang 
University  which  had  changed  its  mind  so  often  about. the 
design  and  lay-out  of  its  exhibition  bays  that  the  work 
involved  was  far  from  complete  when  the  time  came.  The 
result  was  that  the  Army  was  called  in  to  construct  roads, 
and  the  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  to  postpone 
the  opening  until  January  31st. 

Some  60,000  crowded  through  the  gates  on  the  opening 
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day,  past  the  huge  Chinese  glass  lanterns  bearing  the 
characters  for  “Congratulations  Singapore  on  Attaining 
Self-Government”  which  indicated  more  clearly  than  the 
English  name  of  the  Exposition  the  reason  for  holding  it. 

Compulsory  voting  has  now  been  agreed  to  by  the 
Legislative  Assembly  for  the  next  General  Elections  due 
to  be  held  in  a  few  months  time.  It  had  the  support  of 
nearly  all  members  of  the  Assembly.  The  Qiief  Minister 
(Mr.  Lim  Yew  Hock)  said  that  it  would  reduce  the 
opportunities  for  malpractices,  such  as  intimidation  and 
coercion  of  the  electorate.  Mr.  Lim  said  that  a  person’s 
name  would  be  struck  off  the  electoral  roll  if  he  failed  to 
vote.  It  was  proposed  also  that  state-organised  social 
benefits  such  as  free  medical  treatment,  unemployment  and 
other  relief,  free  primary  education,  and  Singapore  Improve¬ 
ment  Trust  acccMnmodation,  would  be  reserved  for  those 
persons  whose  names,  if  they  were  21  or  above,  appeared  on 
the  electoral  roll.  However,  a  name  could  be  restored  to  the 
electoral  roll  by  the  payment  of  a  $5  fine. 

The  Malay  members  of  the  Assembly,  Dato  Abdul 
Hamid  bin  Haji  Jumat,  the  Minister  for  Lo<^l  Government, 
Lands  and  Housing,  and  Inche  Mohd.  Sidik  bin  Haji  Abdul 
Hamid,  the  Assistant  Minister  for  Education,  have  been 
instructed  to  oppose  it  as  it  is  felt  that  the  Malays  are  in 
such  a  minority  in  Singapore  that  compulsory  voting  will 
not  help  their  candidates  for  election. 


United  States 


Necessary  Funds 

From  David  C.  WiUianu  ^ 

(Eastern  World  Washington  Correspondent) 

A  promising  new  effort  in  the  field  of  technical  aid  to 
the  imder-developed  countries  has  just  been  launched  —  the 
United  Nations  Special  Fund.  More  significant  than  its 
present  size,  $26  million,  and  its  present  scope  —  limited  to 
technical  aid  and  excluding  investment  —  is  the  stature  of 
its  Managing  Director,  Mr.  Paul  G*  Hoffman.  For  the  first 
time,  the  UN  has,  in  the  economic  development  field,  a 
spokesman  of  national  and  even  international  stature. 

An  eminently  successful  businessman,  Mr.  Hoffman 
responded  to  former  President  Truman’s  appeal  to  be  the 
first  head  of  the  Marshall  Plan  in  Europe,  and  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  success  of  this  most  imaginative  of 
American  post-war  initiatives.  On  returning  to  the  United 
States,  he  served  for  two  years  as  head  of  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion.  A  lifelong  member  of  the  Republican  Party,  Hoffman 
was  one  of  those  most  influential  in  persuading  General 
Eisenhower  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  and  in 
securing  his  nomination  by  the  Republican  Convention  in 
1952.  He  has  not,  however,  been  numbered  among  the 
President’s  more  intimate  associates  and  advisers.  Although 
a  millionaire,  he  has  too  much  imagination  to  be  welcomed 
in  the  stolid  circle  of  golf  and  bridge-playing  businessmen 
who  surround  Eisenhower  —  and,  moreover,  is  regarded  by 
them  as  half  a  Democrat  because  of  the  confidence  which 
President  Truman  displayed  in  him.  In  view  of  the  decline 
in  the  Administration’s  prestige  and  the  heavy  Democratic 
majorities  in  Congress,  the  detached  status  he  enjoys  should 
be  an  actual  advantage  to  him. 


Hoffman  served  as  a  member  of  the  1957  American 
delegation  to  the  UN  General  Assembly.  At  this  Assembly, 
as  at  previous  ones,  there  was  much  debate  concerning  the 
proposed  Special  UN  Fund  for  Economic  Development 
(SUNFED).  This  project  was  ardently  advocat^  by 
virtually  all  the  under-developed  countries,  but  has  been 
steadfastly  opposed  by  the  United  States,  on  the  ground 
that  no  funds  for  UN  economic  aid  can  become  available 
until  there  is  a  substantial  degree  of  disarmament. 

Recognising  that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  American 
support*  for  SUNFED,  Hoffman  set  to  work  to  find  other 
channels  for  expanding  the  aid  of  the  UN  for  the  under¬ 
developed  countries.  He  first  outlined  the  basic  features  of 
the  UN  Special  Fund  in  a  speech  to  the  Fourth  National 
Conference  on  International  ^onomic  and  Social  Develop¬ 
ment  (Washington,  February  12,  i957),  although  it  was  not 
until  a  year  later  that  the  United  States,  through  its  UN 
delegation,  officially  endorsed  it. 

How  does  the  UN  Special  Fund  differ  from  the  UN 
Expanded  Programme  of  Technical  Assistance,  already  in 
successful  operation?  The  basic  difference  is  that  it  will 
concentrate  on  relatively  large  projects,  instead  of  spreading 
its  limited  resources  thinly  over  a  variety  of  sm^l  ones.  It 
will  strongly  emphasise  surveys  of  natural  resources  and  the 
possibility  of  their  coordinated  exploitation,  often  crossing 
national  boundaries.  For  example,  a  survey  of  the  whole 
Nile  Valley  —  never  before  done  —  is  high  on  Hoffman’s 
list.  When  Hoffman’s  name  was  first  discussed  in  UN 
circles  as  a  possible  appointee  to  this  post,  there  was  some 
hesitation  about  approaching  him  because  of  a  feeling  that 
a  man  of  such  statiu'e  would  not  be  interested  in  heading  a 
Fund  with  such  limited  resources.  His  respcmse  was  direct 
and  forthright:  ‘Td  take  it  if  you  had  only  a  dollar.” 

It  is  possible  to  read  into  this  his  confidence  that,  how¬ 
ever  small  the  scale  on  which  he  has  to  start,  he  can  rapidly 
expand  the  scale  of  operations  of  the  Fund.  Indeed,  there  is 
built  in  to  the  venture  the  need  for  such  an  expansion. 
Surveys  of  resources,  such  as  the  Fund  will  undertake,  are 
certain  to  reveal  large-scale  projects  which  are  well  worth 
undertaking,  given  the  necessary  funds  —  and  are  therefore 
equally  certain  to  arouse  expectations  among  the  countries 
concerned  that  the  funds  will,  in  rcMne  manner,  be  forthcom¬ 
ing.  Thus,  unless  it  is  to  court  the  risk  and  the  bitterness 
entailed  in  arousing  high  hopes  only  to  disappoint  them,  the 
United  States  has  half-committed  itself  to  channelling  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  its  aid  through  the  UN.  Indeed,  Hoffman 
may  well  succeed  in  bringing  the  US  into  someffiing  very 
like  SUNFED  by  the  back  door  of  the  UN  Special  Fund. 

Hoffman  is  already  developing  a  strong  case,  even  on 
purely  financial  grounds,  for  the  US  giving  more  aid  through 
the  UN  and  less  on  its  own.  Tentative  figures  indicate  that 
the  average  cost  per  technician  placed  in  an  underdeveloped 
country  is,  for  the  UN,  only  40  percent  of  what  it  is  for  the 
United  States  —  largely  because  non-American  technical 
experts  will  come  for  a  lower  salary  than  Americans,  and  are 
willing  to  accept  less  costly  accommodations.  Also  —  and 
this  may  be  equally  important  —  they  are,  as  a  rule,  willing 
to  stay  in  their  posts  longer.  Many  obstacles  lie  ahead  of 
Hoffman,  both  in  UN  and  in  American  politics.  But,  in  view 
of  his  past  career,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  has 
the  drive  and  the  ability  to  overcome  them,  and  that  the 
UN,  for  the  first  time,  is  on  the  way  to  playing  a  substantial 
role  in  the  field  of  economic  development. 
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THE  PRESS  IN  PAKISTAN 

By  A  Correspondent  in  Dacca 


Among  the  percent  literates  of  Pakistan’s  76 
million  population  newspapers  play  an  uncertain  role. 
Even  the  literate  people  do  not  buy  or  read  newspapers 
regularly.  At  the  time  when  Pakistan  came  into  existence 
newspapers  did  not  really  exist.  All  newspapers  of  some 
standing  were  started  after  1947.  However  before  that 
Karachi  had  three  third-rate  newspapers  —  two  in  English 
and  one  in  vernacular  —  but  none  is  alive  now.  An  English 
daily:  the  Civil  and  Military  Gazette  had  appeared  since 
1870,  and  for  sorne^  time  it  had  simultaneous  ^itions  from 
Lahore  and  Karachi.'  It  suddenly  ceased  to  appear.  A  weekly 
was  published  in  Peshawar  from  1932;  the  Khyber  Mail. 
It  was  turned  into  a  drab  daily  in  1951. 

The  situation  in  East  Pakistan  was  altogether  different 
as  there  was  no  newspaper  there  for  some  years  after  the 
creation  of  Pakistan.  Two  or  three  newspapers  which  used 
to  support  the  Muslim  League,  the  Pakistan  movement,  and 
the  general  interests  of  the  Muslims  were  located  in  Calcutta. 
These  mouthpieces  had  a  trying  time  after  partition  in 
pursuing  their  policy  from  Calcutta  and  in  trying  to  transfer 
their  management  and  machinery  to  Dacca,  the  capital  of 
East  Pakistan. 

Currently  Karachi  has  eight  English-language  dailies 
and.  curiously,  of  these  five  are  evenings.  Besides  these 
there  are  seven  dailies  in  Urdu  appearing  in  the  mornings 
and  evenings  plus  four  Gujerati-language  dailies.  Pakistan 
does  not  have  a  national  newspaper  because  of  the  difference 
of  interests  and  languages  in  ^e  two  wings  of  Pakistan. 
Also  there  is  no  newspaper  which  definitely  and  permanently 
backs  a  political  party  or  policy.  Dawn,  started  by  the 
founder  of  Pakistan,  Mr.  Jinnah,  dominates  all  other  news¬ 
papers  both  in  circulation  and  prestige  though  its  sale  in 
East  Pakistan  is  limited.  The  Muslim  League  brought  out 
this  newspaper  from  New  Delhi  in  1943  to  propagate  its 
demand  for  Pakistan,  and  on  August  14,  1947,  the  first 
skeleton  issue  of  the  Dawn  appeared  from  Karachi. 

The  other  two  English-language  dailies.  The  Times  of 
Karachi  and  the  Morning  News,  have  small  circulations.  No 
newspaper  in  Pakistan  gives  a  true  ffgure  of  its  circulation 
in  order  to  keep  advertisers,  readers,  rivals  and  income  tax 
officials  guessing.  The  Morning  News  is  the  only  newspaper 
in  Pakistan  today  which  is  simultaneously  published  from 
Dacca  and  Karachi.  Its  position  is  better  in  Dacca  than  in 
'  Karachi,  and  the  main  attraction  to  many  readers  including 
unlettered  people  is  a  regular  fortnightly  crossword  com¬ 
petition. 

The  five  evening  English-language  dailies  and  their  Urdu 
counterparts  make  a  desperate  dash  to  add  colour  and 
glamour  to  the  otherwise  dull  Karachi  night-life.  They 
publish  photos  of  pin-up  girls,  and  plenty  of  crime,  sex 
news  and  gossip.  The  Pakistan  Times  from  Lahore  runs  neck 
and  neck  with  the  Karachi  Dawn.  These  are  the  two 
standard  newspapers  of  Pakistan.  The  Pakistan  Times  is 
owned  by  Mia  Iftikhar-Ud-Din,  a  millionaire  with  leftist 
leanings.  This  newspaper  has  regularly  attacked  the  Bagdad 
Pact,  SEATO,  the  Pakistan-American  Military  Pact  and 
Pakistan’s  general  pro-westem  policy.  Mia  Iftikhar-Ud-Din 
was  a  member  of  the  Pakistan  Parliament,  and  has  advocated 
j  friendship  between  Pakistan  and  the  USSR  and  Qiina.  The 


Pakistan  Times'  editor,  Faiz  Ahmed  Faiz,  was  arrested  in 
Karachi  by  General  Ayub  Khan’s  military  regime  on 
December  15,  1958,  just  after  his  return  to  Karachi  from 
London. 

Among  the  important  and  influential  Urdu-language 
newspapers  published  from  Karachi  and  Lahore  are:  Jung. 
Imroz,  and  Anjam.  Jung  has  a  large  circulation,  and  Imroz 
is  the  Urdu  counterpart  of  the  Pakistan  Times  in  attacking 
Pakistan’s  foreign  policy  and  her  western  allies.  However 
all  newspapers  in  Pakistan  have  shown  a  restrained  policy 
since  the  military  took  over  the  administration. 

From  Dacca  come  five  Bengali  dailies  and  two  dailies 
in  English  including  the  Morning  News,  but  no  evening 
newspapers.  The  Morning  News  was  the  first  newspaper  to 
be  published  from  Dacca  after  the  formation  of  Pakistan. 
The  Morning  News  and  the  Pakistan  Observer,  both  from 
Dacca,  have  little  standard  and  style,  and  have  many  printing 
and  editorial  errors.  With  the  exception  of  Azad,  the  oldest 
Bengali  daily,  the  position  of  the  rest  of  the  Bengali  press 
is  somewhat  deplorable.  The  standard  of  Dacca  journalists 
is  not  very  high,  and  some  of  the  editors  have  only  scant 
experience.  Some  of  them  jumped  from  clerical  to  editorial 
posts. 

It  is  not  untrue  to  say  that  in  comparative  terms  Pakistan 
lacks  a  first-rate  newspaper.  The  reasons  for  this  are  many. 
Leading  dailies  like  the  Dawn  and  the  Pakistan  Times  do 
not,  and  cannot,  maintain  correspondents  in  important  cities. 
As  a  result,  coverage  of  international  news  is  inadequate  and 
totally  lacks  speciality.  While  leading  international  news¬ 
papers  rush  their  diplomatic  correspondents  to  a  Geneva 
nuclear  conference  or  to  a  Paris  NATO  meeting,  news¬ 
papers  in  Pakistan  are  content  to  publish  polluted  home 
political  news.  The  newspaper  in  Pakistan  contains  little 
serious  reading  material,  and  there  seems  at  present  no  urge 
for  improvement. 

The  advertisement  revenue  is  negligible,  and  80  percent 
of  adverts  in  the  Pakistani  press  are  from  foreign  concerns 
whose  products  are  not  now  selling  in  Pakistan  because  of 
the  import  restrictions.  Pakistani  businessmen  are  not  yet 
properly  advertisement-minded. 

Salaries,  working  conditions,  lethargic  managements  and 
the  general  environment  in  a  newspaper  office  are  some  of 
the  reasons  why  Pakistan  newspapers  fail  to  attract 
competent  men  who  often  prefer  to  work  for  a  business  firm 
or  even,  perhaps,  at  the  USIS  where  there  are  better  salaries 
and  conditions.  Newspapers  complain  that  they  do  not  get 
first  rate  staff,  yet  on  the  other  hand  qualifi^  journalists 
are  reluctant  to  work  for  poor  salaries  and  without  security. 
There  is  no  retirement  pension,  and  newsmen  have  the 
constant  fear  of  being  fired  at  the  whim  of  the  owner  or 
editor. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  Pakistan  business  magnates 
or  rich  landlords  are  seldom  interested  in  running  or  owning 
a  newspaper.  In  the  majority  of  cases  men  with  small  means 
start  a  newspaper.  Except  for  perhaps  a  couple  of  news¬ 
papers,  the  rest  have  century-old  machinery  consisting  of  a 
few  flatbed  printing  machines  and  linotypes  which  are  really 
only  fit  for  jobbing  work.  In  Dacca  no  newspaper  has  a 
rotary  machine.  Shortage  of  newsprint  is  another  handicap. 
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**actiially  l*m  a 
private  secretary... 

and  I’m  waiting  for  my  boss.  He’s  flying  in  from  Europe — by 
SWISSAIR  as  usual — so  he’s  sure  to  be  in  a  good  mood!” 

Yes,  men  of  experience  know  that  precision,  personal  attention 
and  luxury-plus  distinguish  each  Swissair  flight.  For  your  next 
business  trip  to  the  Far  East,  fly  by  fast,  modern  DC-6B,  weather- 
radar  equipped,  oflering  luxurious  First  Class  (sleeper-seats  and 
4-la-carte  meals  at  no  extra  cost,  berths  if  required)  or  unrivalled 
Tourist  Class. 

Fly  in  superb  comfort  along  Swissair’s  picturesque  Southern 
route  —  you  will  see  more  and  meet  more  interesting  people! 

TUESDAYS:  Karaohi,  Bombay,  Bangkok,  Manila,  Tokyo. 
FRIDAYS:  Karachi,  Calcutta,  Bangkok,  Hong  Kong,  Tokyo. 


to  the  FAR  EAST 

fly 


the  choice  of  experience! 

EUROPE  •  MIDDLE  EAST  ■  FAR  EAST  '  USA  •  SOUTH  AMERICA 
Offices  In  LONDON  •  MANCHESTER  ■  GLASGOW  ■  lIRMINGHAM  •  DUBLIN 


Sometimes  newspapers  are  forced  to  cut  down  in  size  for 
want  of  newsprint  and  some  newspapers  have  no  licence  or 
foreign  exchange  to  import  newsprint  which  is  allocated  by 
the  government. 

News  agencies  in  Pakistan  function  falteringly.  The 
As.sociated  Press  of  Pakistan  has  its  head  office  in  Karachi. 
It  supplies  scanty  news  and  sometimes  fails  to  supply 
important  developments.  APP’s  wire  service  to  Dacca 
seems  to  go  out  of  order  with  the  slightest  atmospheric 
disturbance.  Dacca  newspapers  blame  the  APP  for  not 
supplying  news  to  them,  and  the  APP  complains  that  it  has 
no  buyers  in  East  Pakistan  where  newspapers  fill  up  their 
pages  with  local  news.  Another  Pakistani  news  agency,  the 
United  Press  of  Pakistan,  is  a  one-man  show  both  in  Karachi 
and  Dacca.  The  UPP  gets  and  supplies  news  by  telegram 
and  has  no  wire  service.  Pakistani  newspapers  largely 
depend  on  the  Reuter  for  foreign  news. 

Most  newspapers  have  more  sub-editors  and  assistant 
editors  than  reporters.  As  a  result,  reporting  is  just  about 
hopeless ;  even  the  city  news  is  supplied  by  the  APP  or  UPP. 
The  standard  of  photography  is  lamentably  low,  and 
published  photos  are  often  made  and  supplied  by  the 
government  or  by  the  United  States  and  British  information 
services.  In  fact  photographs  are  expected  from  such  sources 
and  there  is  reluctance  in  sending  out  staff  photographers. 

The  condition  of  magazines,  and  monthly  journals  is 
far  from  good.  In  the  whole  of  Pakistan  there  is  only  one 
pictorial  weekly:  the  Illustrated  Weekly  from  Karachi  and 
it  belongs  to  the  Dawn  group.  Foreign  magazines  like  Time 
and  Life  are  popular  though  Time  has  five  times  come  under 
indirect  fire  from  the  Pakistan  Government  in  the  last  five 
years.  Its  copies  were  confiscated  for  reporting  on  Pakistan 
politics  and  references  to  Islam. 

Compared  with  Turkey  and  other  Middle  Eastern 
countries  Pakistan  has  much  greater  freedom  of  the  press. 
In  several  battles:  Dawn  vs.  the  Pakistan  Government:  the 
Morning  News  and  the  Monthly  Mirror  vs.  President 
Iskander  Mirza,  the  newspapers  were  victorious.  Although 
in  normal  times  there  is  a  free  press,  there  have  been  cases 
when  the  newspapers  were  high-handedly  dragged  into 
courts.  The  Dacca  Pakistan  Observer  was  most  unlawfully 
banned  from  1952  to  1954,  and  most  pernicious  of  all, 
Ittefak,  a  Bengali  daily,  was  banned  in  1954  for  its  violent 
anti-American  line.  The  first  step  in  punishing  a  newspaper 
is  to  summon  the  security  money  which  the  poorer  news¬ 
papers  often  find  hard  to  deposit.  Stopping  of  government 
advertisements  is  another  punitive  measure. 

Pakistani  newspapers  have  few  scruples  in  using  services 
and  taking  money  from  the  foreign  embassies.  The  Bengali 
press  in  Dacca  uses  nearly  1,000  column  inches  of  news 
supplied  by  the  United  States  Information  Service.  English 
language  newspapers  in  Karachi  and  Dacca  seldom  hesitate 
to  use  material  supplied  by  the  USIS,  and  some  papers  have 
brought  out  special  supplements  on  the  USSR  and  China, 
charging  for  the  space  at  advertisement  rate.  In  Dacca  a 
monthly  was  started  and  for  a  long  time  subsidized  by  an 
American  foundation.  It  is  also  known  that  certain  news¬ 
papers  have  attacked  America  in  the  desperate  hope  of 
receiving  aid.  But  slowly,  with  the  spread  of  education, 
newspapers  in  Pakistan  are  finding  it  necessary  to  readjust 
their  outlook,  but  the  advent  of  the  military  regime  is  a 
blow  to  their  progress  as  a  free  press. 
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Recent  Books 


THE  PATHANS  IN  PERSPECTIVE 


The  Pathans  by  Olaf  Caroe  (Macmillan,  60s.). 

Sir  Olaf  Caroe’s  history  of  the  Pathans  is  a  work  of 
original  research  and  scholarship.  In  one  volume,  he  traces 
their  development  from  the  Achaemenids  to  the  present  day, 
a  colossal  achievement  and  one  which,  as  far  as  is  known, 
has  not  been  attempted  previously.  For  reasons  that  are  not 
difficult  to  understand,  the  Pathans  have  never  written  their 
own  history,  and  Sir  Olaf  has  had  to  depend  on  tribal  annals, 
episodic  accounts,  and  myths  and  legends.  Of  the  last  two, 
the  North-West  Frontier  Province  of  the  former  British  India 
has  more  than  its  fair  share ;  indeed,  it-  is  a  pity  that  the 
author  has  allowed  a  touch  of  romanticism  to  creep  into  his 
narrative.  But  then,  being  the  last  British  Governor  of  that 
province,  he  could  hardly  escape  the  fascination  of  the 
tremendous  and  raw  beauty  of  the  Pathan  countryside,  or 
its  fierce,  yet  upright  and  honourable  inhabitants. 

There  is  one  legend,  however,  which  Sir  Olaf  does  not 
make  use  of.  That  is  the  legend  of  the  Pathans  as  a  wandering 

people.  He  claims  that  they  -have  been  living,  from  the 
beginning,  in  almost  the  same  territory  as  they  occupy  today. 
His  account  of  their  encounter  with  Alexander,  when  the 
latter  was  on  his  way  to  India,  makes  fascinating  reading. 
If  Sir  Olaf’s  thesis  is  to  be  accepted,  however,  one’s  mental 

picture  of  the  Pathans— as  fundamentally  an  Islamic  people- 
needs  to  be  adjusted.  The  ancestor  of  the  tribal  warrior  of 
today  must,  in  A.D.  100,  have  been  a  peace-loving  subject  of 
the  Emperor  Kanishka  of  the  Kushan  dynasty,  and  what  is 
more,  a  follower  of  the  image  of  Buddha.  The  Pathan  genius 
would  then  seem  to  be  primarily  responsible  for  the  glories 
of  the  Gandhara  sculptures.  If  so,  how  can  one  explain  the 
later  development  of  the  Pathan  race,  marked  as  it  is  by  the 
complete  absence  of  any  artistic  achievement,  pictorial  or 
Otherwise?  Sir  Olaf  attempts  to  answer  this  question  by  say¬ 
ing  that  “a  new  wind  may  blow,  and  ancient  fragrances  grow 
stale.”  Yet  the  complete  transformation  which  resulted  from 
the  impact  of  Islam  has  not  as  yet  been  followed  by  another 


reaction.  The  middle  period  of  his  history,  with  the  advent 
of  the  Muslim  dynasties  of  the  Khaljis,  the  Moguls  and  the 
Durranis,  has  a  more  familiar  ring.  The  Pathans  have  at 
times  been  more  influenced  by  saints  than  by  kings,  a  fact 
of  which  Sir  Olaf  is  not  unaware. 

It  is  in  its  treatment  of  the  period  nearest  our  times 
that  this  book  is  most  useful.  With  the  coming  of  the  Sikhs 
to  power,  and  after  them  the  British,  the  Pathans  were 
determined  to  put  a  premium  on  their  independence.  Perhaps 
this  tendency  t^gan  even'  earlier,  but  it  certainly  made  itself 
evident  with  the  inability  of  the  British  to  bring  them  directly 
under  their  administration.  The  Pakistan  Government,  which 
took  over  the  responsibility  of  “guarding  the  Pass”  from  the 
British,  began  with  one  great  advantage — the  ability  to  claim 
religious  solidarity  with  its  north-western  neighbour.  This 
has  not  prevented  certain  sections  of  the  Pathan  population 
from  being  irredentist.  What  of  the  future?  Sir  Olaf  believes 

that  the  Pathan  future  lies,  “as  it  has  always  lain,  with  the 

people  of  the  Indus  Valley.” 

Savak  Katraic 


Among  the  Savages  of  The  South  Seas  by  A.  Tetens 

(Oxford  University  Press,  25s.). 

Since  there  is  a  little  of  the  sailor  in  all  of  us.  Captain 
Alfred  Tetens’s  memoirs  of  Micronesia  between  1862-1868 
will  have  a  wide  appeal.  The  islands  of  the  South  Pacific  are 
still  exotic — how  much  more  so  ninety  years  ago. 

“I  was  tired  of  simply  transporting  cargo,”  Captain 
Tetens  says  of  his  acceptance  of  a  trader’s  post  on  the  Palau 
islands.  “I  longed  to  know  more  of  lands  and  peoples,  to  look 
for  adventure,  relying  on  my  own  powers,  and  to  use  my 
experience  to  some  better  purpose.  I  was  led  by  an  unquench¬ 
able  longing  for  the  strange  and  unknown,  an  anxious  avoid¬ 
ance  of'  all  that  was  safe,  a  yearning  for  a  strenuous. 
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Robinson  Crusoe  kind  of  life.”  « 

His  voyages  in  the  Pacific  and  his  experience  as  an  island 
trader  completely  cured  him  of  this  desire;  but  not  before 
they  had  involved  him  in  truly  Crusoe-like  adventures, 
including  participation  in  an  island  war.  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  was  so  severely  wounded,  though  by  accident,  that 
he  lay  helple^  in  a  hut  while  frenzied  battles  raged  around 
it.  The  same  wound  put  an  end  to  his  life  at  sea.  His  account 
of  his  adventures  is  vivid  and  convincing  in  a  sailor-like  way. 
It  would  take  an  anthropologist  to  comment  on  his  observa¬ 
tions  of  native  custom ;  but  they  carry  conviction  as  far  as 
they  go. 

R.R. 

Living  Zen  by  Robert  Linssen.  Translated  by  D. 

Abrahams-Curiel.  (Allen  &  Unwin,  30i.) 

Robert  Linssen’s  Living  Zen  is  a  presentation  in  French, 
translated  into  English,  of  a  French  version  of  the  Chinese 
development  of  Buddhism.  It  is  primarily  a  philosophy  and 
is  closest  to  Existentialism.  The  prime  reason  why  we  in 
England  should  not  call  it  religious,  nor  Buddhism  for  that 
matter  a  Religion,  is  that  it  is  not  theosophical.  Buddhism 
has  no  God.  And  the  second  reason  is  that  it  is  a 
metaphysical  system,  almost  completely  devoid  of  that 
personal  and  individual  involvement  which  we  in  the  West 
have  come  to  regard  as  the  essence  of  Religion  —  in  fact 
as  the  distinguishing  of  Religion  from  that  of  Philosophy. 

Moreover  the  philosophical  content,  so  to  speak,  of 

Buddhist  thought  is  unobscured  by  Epistemological  scruples. 
In  fact  the  Epistemological  problem  is  not  raised  at  all. 

Whereas  in  western  Philosophy  Epistemology  has  practically 
put  Metaphysics  to  rest.  Therefore  the  eastern  and  the 
western  schools  of  thought  are  poles  apart,  and  in  ccmse- 
quence  so  are  their  thoughts  on  Religion. 

The  pre-eminence  of  Epsitemology  in  western  thought  has 

intensified  the  gloom  of  Agnosticism,  and  has  made  more 
pronounced  than  ever  the  personal  element  in  Religion, 
thus  widening  the  gulf  between  Christianity  and  Buddhism, 
as  though  Agnosticism  were  a  sort  of  iron  curtain  separating 
the  two.  The  agnostical  iron  curtain  protects  the  western 
mind,  as  it  were,  from  the  details  of  the  Universe,  or  at  any 
rate,  from  the  overwhelming  confusion  that  tends  to  make 
humanity  and  the  whole  of  human  values  not  only  small 
and  insignificant  but  positively  false. 

Christ,  say  the  Buddhists,  was  a  Buddha.  He  either 
made,  or  utilised,  the  iron  curtain  of  Agnosticism  for  the 
western  mind  in  order  to  concentrate  our  attention  upon  the 
humanities,  even  to  the  extent  of  interpreting  the  Ultimate 
as  God.  Judaism  in  company  with  all  the  religions  of  the 
past  was  not  immune  from  the  strife  between  Esbtericism 

and  Exotericism,  which  for  Christianity  became  the  strife 

between  Gnosticism  and  Agnosticism,  echoed  in  the  Middle 

Ages  in  the  quarrel  over  Manichaism;  though  in  the  latter 
dispute  it  had  become  the  pot  calling  the  kettle  black  and 
two  exoteric  religions  at  war.  In  fact  all  religion  today  is 
exoteric.  In  fact  if  we  go  back  far  enough  we  find  them  all 
stemming  from  an  esoteric  source ;  and  here  we  find 
Buddhism’s  Nirvana  and  Christianity’s  Heaven  the  same. 

However  this  similarity  is  not  on  the  surface  and  is 

not  manifest.  There  is  one  chapter  in  this  book  in  which 
the  similarities  indeed,  the  radical  identities  of  the  two 
systems  are  given.  This  is  most  revealing.  But  the  major 
part  of  the  book  stresses  the  differences  and  they  are  con¬ 
siderable,  in  fact  disturbing.  The  main  one,  which  is  perhaps 
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a  little  unfair,  is  to  treat  the  Christian  “soul”  as  the  “fallen 
self”  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  the  self  at  its  most  selfish ; 
then  Christianity  can  be  shown  to  be  evil,  indeed  silly.  If 
however  the  term  Love  is  employed  in  the  definition,  the 
“soul”  expands  to  its  original  stature.  Then  it  equates  with 
the  Buddhist  conception;  the  name  Buddha  itself  equates 
with  Christ ;  Nirvana  with  Heaven;  and  the  Firet  Command¬ 
ment  of  the  Decalogue  corresponds  with  the  refusal  of 
Buddhism  to  call  itself  Theism.  B.L.H. 

Prophecy  In  Islam  by  F.  Rahman.  (Allen  &  Unwin,  ISr.) 

Because  the  Prophet  Muhammad  had  the  task  of 
improving  on  the  work  of  Christ  and  at  the  same  time  being 
only  a  man,  with  the  rank  of  prophet,  the  highest  religious 
rank  attainable  by  a  man  at  that  time,  it  is  inevitable  that 
apologetics  for  Islam  has  Prophecy  at  the  forefront.  More¬ 
over  it  is  inevitable  that  their  apologetics  are  forced  to 
analyse  and  justify  Prophesy,  as  such,  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  either  Judaism  or  Christianity,  for  the  only  people  in 
the  last  two  systems  with  any  claim  to  prophetic  insight 
are  biblical  figures  and  not  historical  ones  like  Muhammad. 

Since  in  Christianity  and  in  Judaism  we  do  not  have 
to  bother  with  “how”  people  like  Moses  or  St.  John  actually 
got  to  know  so  much  of  the  inner  counsels  of  the  Universe, 
we  have  more  time  and  space  for  attending  to  what  they 
have  to  tell  us.  And  Christian  and,  Judaic  apologetics  con¬ 
centrate  more  on  what  is  said  scripturally  than  how.  I  am 
admitting  of  course  that  the  work  under  review  is  confined 
to  the  prof^etic  question.  I  can  only  congratulate  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  communities  on  their  comparative  freedom 
from  ancient  Greek  assistance  in  making  their  mysteries 
intelligible.  A  great  many  years  have  passed  since  Plotinus 
and  Avicenna.  The  Jewish  and  Christian  branches  of  the 
same  initial  prophesy  are  not  bound,  and  perhaps  bounded, 
by  the  philosophy  prevalent  because  coterminus  with  the 
time  of  their  own  reversed  prophet;  but  perhaps  with  the 
help  of  Einstein  or  even  some  more  ingenious  follower  of 
his  in  the  future  we  may  find  a  way  of  looking  at  the  world 
in  which  the  illuminating  figure  of  Jehovah  —  I  beg  his 
pardon  —  in  the  context  of  course  I  should  have  said  Allah 
—  fits  more  convincingly  than  ever. 

Bertram  Henson 

Ahead  Lies  The  Jungle  by  Suresh  Vaidya  (Robert  Hale, 

18s.). 

Life  in  an  elephant  camp;  tigers  and  tiger-shooting; 
snakes  and  snake-charming ;  all  these  and  a  world  of  passing 
information  about  lions,  rhinoceros,  animal  photography, 
taxidermy  and  Ufe  among  the  Indians — the  Indians  of  the 
tourist’s  India  rather  than  the  missionary  or  administrator’s 
India.  All  these  are  to  be  found  in  “Ahead  Lies  The  Jungle.” 
It  is  an  arm-chair  traveller’s  book  about  the  exotic  East, 
written  by  an  Indian  who  has  worked  in  the  West,  but  who 
knows  the  pull  of  his  homeland  for  the  western  reader. 

R.R. 

Temiar  Jungle.  A  Malayan  Journey  by  JOHN  'SUMMING 
(John  Murray,  18s.).  > 

lliis  is  a  vivid  account  of  a  journey  which  took  the 
author  into  the  jungles  of  north-eastern  Malaya  to  study 
conditions  in  which  the  Temiar  —  a  primitive,  aboriginal 
people  of  Kelantan  —  lived.  The  author,  who  was  Assistant 
Protector  of  Aborigines,  was  accompanied  by  a  genial  Sikh 
bom  in  Penang,  and  together  they  travelled  into  the  interior 
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by  boat,  raft  and  on  foot.  Not  much  was  known  of  the 
aborigines  of  Malaya  before  the  Emergency,  which  began  in 
1948.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  jungle  war  the  Temiar,  like 
other  aborigines,  were  inadvertently  drawn  into  the  fighting. 
The  Communist  guerrillas  used  them  as  guides,  porters  and 
messengers,  often  threatening  retaliation  against  them  if  they 
failed  to  cooperate;  and  because  they  feared  the  military 
authorities  with  whom  they  also  came  into  contact,  the  poor 
Temiar  got  the  worst  of  both  worlds.  The  Emergency  com¬ 
pelled  the  colonial  administration  to  increase  its  knowledge 
of  the  aboriginal  population. 

Mr.  Slimming’s  treatment  of  his  subject  is  extremely 
sympathetic.  Being  able  to  speak  some  Temiar,  he  was  able 
not  only  to  observe,  but  enquire  into  the  meaning  of  their 
ritual.  The  result  of  his  researches,  apart  from  filling  a  gap 
in  our  knowledge  of  one  aspect  of  the  Malayan  peninsula, 
makes  very  entertaining  reading.  Savak  Katrak 


The  aufhorrtative  ■  reference  book  on  Asian  Trade, 
Government  and  Development 


Malaya:  A  Political  and  Economic  Appraisal  by 

Lennox  A.  Mills  (Oxford  U.P.,  30s.) 

It  is  rare  for  an  American  study  of  any  former  British 
colony  to  be  quite  so  scrupulously  fair  to  Britain  as  this  is. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  British  colonial  administration  is 
exempt  from  Professor  Mills’  criticism,  but  that  he  shows  a 
remarkable  awareness  of  the  mixed  motives  which  led  to 
Britain’s  errors  in  Malaya  and  of  the  fact  that  British 
responsibility  before  the  war  was  anything  but  unqualified. 

The  absence  of  demand  for  democratic  reforms  before 
the  war,  and  even  after,  at  the  popular  level,  is  correctly 
stated.  The  facts  and  reasons  for  communalism  are  stated 
without  exaggeration.  The  extraordinary  complexities  of  the 
different  citizenship  proposals  and  of  school  organisation  are 
stated  objectively ;  as  also  are  the  motives  which  have 
governed  economic  policy,  so  far  as  a  non-specialist  can 
judge. 

Where  Professor  Mills  is  most  to  be  congratulated  is  in 
his  evaluation  of  the  Communist  Rebellion.  The  Communist- 
controlled  “Malayan  People’s  Anti-Japanese  Army”  is  rightly 
credited  with  having  b^n  the  most  effective  indigenous 
resistance  group  during  the  Occupation  and  their  changes  of 
tactics  in  later  years  are  analysed  convincingly  and  with 
skill.  The  course  of  the  military-political  campaign  against 
the  Communists  when  they  finally  took  to  violence  surely 
justifies  Professor  Mills’  judgement  that  “the  revolt  was  in 
no  sense  a  national  uprising,  although  Communist  propaganda 
inside  Malaya  and  without  always  so  represent^  it.”  All 
but  a  small  minority  of  the  rebels  were  Chinese,  as  he  points 
out,  and  of  those,  the  larger  part  were  immigrants  from 
China. 

Professer  Mills  criticises  the  abolition  of  the  Secretariat 
for  Chinese  Affairs,  a  judgement  with  which,  on  empirical 
grounds,  it  is  difficult  to  disagree,  however  convincing  the 
theoretical  reasons  for  taking  the  opposite  view.  He  speaks 
of  the  MacMichael  recommendations  which  the  British 
Labour  Government  accepted  and  imposed  against  the  advice 
of  almost  everyone  competent  to  judge,  in  the  only  terms 
appropriate  to  them,  and  he  does  justice  to  the  Templer 
regime. 

Perfect  objectivity  in  matters  as  critical  as  these  and  at 
a  time  when  most  of  the  problems  he  discusses  are  still 
with  us,  is  not  to  be  expected ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
Professor  Mills’  admirable  survey  being  replaced  by  any 
work  more  detailed  or  more  heartily  to  be  recommended 
in  the  near  future.  Richard  Rowe 
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Economics  and  Trade 

TERMS,  BALANCES  AND  RESTRICTIONS 

By  Our  Economic  Editor 


IT  may  sound  like  a  paradox  to  say  that  favourable  terms 
of  industrialised  nations  have  some  unfavourable  re¬ 
percussions  on  their  own  'economies.  But  industrialised 
countries  live  by  exports  of  manufactured  goods  and  a  sub¬ 
stantial  share  of  these  exports  go  to  countries  which  supply 
primary  produce  and  raw  materials.  These  exports  shrink, 
however,  if  the  foreign  exchange  earnings  of  those  countries 
producing  primary  commodities  drop  as  a  result  of  a  decrease 
in  the  prices  of  their  main  exports  (particularly  as  the 
decrease  of  prices  is  normally  not  accompanied  by  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  volume  of  exports).  Unfavourable  terms  of 
trade  of  underdeveloped  countries  (lower  prices  for  raw 
materials  and  primary  produce  and  steady  —  in  .some  cases 
increased  —  prices  of  manufactured  goods)  hit  severely  their 
foreign  trade  balance  and  compel  them  to  impose  import 
Rstrictions  which  in  turn  hit  the  exporting  industries  of 
industriaiised  countries.  During  the  recent  recession  in  the 
United  States  and  smie  other  western  countries  the  situation 
was  aggravated  because  the  underdeveloped  countries  were 
able  to  export  only  smaller  amounts  and  at  lower  prices 
resulting  in  a  considerable  drop  in  their  total  earnings. 

In  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  attempts  to  see  the  UK 
terms  of  trade  from  an  isolated  domestic  point  of  view  do 
not  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  unfavourable 
terms  of  trade  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  which  belong 
to  the  Sterling  area  greatly  affect  the  dollar  and  other  foreign 
currencies  earnings  of  the  Sterling  area  as  a  whole.  In  this 
connection  the  following  statistics  are  revealing:  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1958  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  1957  the  UK  exports  to  the  Dollar  area  remained 
at  the  same  level,  but  exports  from  the  rest  of  the  Sterling 
area  declined  by  10  percent  and  resulted  in  a  decrease  of 
five  percent  for  the  whole  Sterling  area.  Over  the  same 
period  UK  exports  to  the  entire  non-Sterling  area  decreased 
by  five  percent,  but  exports  from  the  rest  of  the  Sterling  area 
dropped  by  IS  percent  which  resulted  in  a  total  decrease  of 
the  Sterling  area  exports  to  the  non-Sterling  <area  of  10 
percent.  (See  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  February  7,  1959). 

The  percentage  fall  in  total  exports  was  particularly 
heavy  in  the  case  of  Australia,  whose  exports  were  33  percent 
less  in  the  first  half  of  1958  than  a  year  earlier,  but  in  the 
second  half  of  1958  there  was  some  improvement  as  wheat 
,  exports  picked  up.  The  recently  issued  “Annual  Report  1958” 
by  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  says  that  “the  decline  in  world 
commodity  prices  in  1957/58  and  the  lower  Australian  pro¬ 
duction  seriously  reduced  income  from  wool,  base  metals, 
and  foodstuffs.  The  change  in  the  balance  of  payments 
dearly  demonstrated  Australia’s  dependence  on  relatively 
few  commodities  in  its  overseas  trade.  Export  receipts  fell 
by  £164  million  in  the  year,  of  which  £110  was  due  to  lower 
Wool  income,  and  £32  million  to  smaller  wheat  shipments.” 
The  reference  to  the  dependence  on  relatively  few  com¬ 


modities  in  its  overseas  trade  could  be  easily  applied  to  most 
countries  of  South-East  Asia  and  the  Far  Eiut,  as  well  as 
of  the  Pacific.  The  same  Annual  Report  says  on  New 
Zealand  that  “export  income  reflected  the  lower  prices 
received  for  wool  and  dairy  produce,  and  was  £30  million 
less  than  in  1956/57.”  The  Report  adds  that  the  “deteriora¬ 
tion  in  the  terms  of  trade  and  the  critical  state  of  New 
Zealand’s  reserves  have  been  dominating  influences  on 
government  policy.  Overseas  borrowing,  in  London,  New 
York  and  Sydney,  has  yielded  £54  million,  but  will  provide 
only  temporary  relief  to  the  balance  of  payments.” 

In  the  case  of  the  British  Commonwealth  countries  in 
Asia  the  percentage  fall  of  the  total  exports  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1958  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
1957  was  as  follows:  India  —  14,  Pakistan  —  13,  Malaya  — 
11,  Ceylon  —  5,  and  Hong  Kong  —  6  percent.  However, 
during  the  October-November  1958  period  the  exports  from 
India  and  Ceyjon  have  shown  some  improvements  as  against 
the  correspon^ng  months  of  1957. 

Due  to  decreased  earnings  of  foreign  currency  the 
individual  countries  of  the  Sterling  area  in  Asia  imposed 
severe  import  restrictions  which  resulted  in  reduction  of 
total  imports.  During  the  first  nine  months  of  1958  India’s 
imports  fell  by  22  percent,  Ceylon’s  and  Hong  Kong’s  imports 
by  15  percent  compared  with  the  imports  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1957.  Smaller  import  decreases  were  registered  in 
other  countries.  The  shrinking  of  exports  and  imports  of 
these  countries  in  1958  found  its  reflection  in  UK  trade  with 
them.  The  following  tables  show  the  development  of  UK 
trade  with  the  main  trading  partners  of  South-East  Asia, 
Far  East  and  the  Pacific,  which  are  dependent  on  the  export 
of  raw  materials  and  primary  produce. 

1956  1957  1958 


UK  global  exports 
including  to 

...  3,171.5 

3,324.4 

3,208.0 

India  . 

167.9 

176.4 

159.4 

Pakistan  . 

32.6 

34.4 

29.0 

Federation  of  Malaya 

39.8 

38.1 

34.8 

Singapore  . 

41.5 

39.5 

35.7 

Ceylon  . 

25.9 

25.7 

28.0 

Australia  . 

239.8 

235.5 

235.5 

New  Zealand 

127.2 

139.9 

128.1 

Burma  . 

17.4 

21.7 

11.8 

Thailand  . 

13.6 

12.5 

II.8 

Indonesia  . 

16.0 

13.3 

7.5 

Philippines  . 

6.0 

8.9 

6.2 

UK  total  exports  to  these  countries  727.7 

745.9 

687.8 

The  table  shows 

that  the  exports 

to  these 

countries 

accounted  for  about  23  percent  of  UK  global  exports  in  1956 
and  1957.  In  1958  their  share  dropped  to  about  21.5  percent 
of  the  reduced  global  exports.  In  fact  the  reduction  of  the 
exports  to  these  countries  accounted  for  one  half  of  the 
£116  million  decrease  in  UK  global  exports  in  1958.  Taking 
into  account  similar  reductions  in  UK  exports  to  primary 
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producer  exporting  countries  in  other  regions,  including 
Africa,  the  relation  between  unfavourable  terms  of  trade  of 
these  countries  and  UK  exports  to  these  markets  becomes 
evident. 

The  decrease  of  the  value  of  imports  from  these 
countries,  as  the  following  table  shows,  was  even  greater  than 
that  of  exports  with  the  result  that  in  1958  UK  had  a 
favourable  trade  balance  with  them. 


1956 

1957 

1958 

UK  global  imports  ... 

(all  figures  in  million  £) 

...  3,886.1 

4,070.8 

3,779.5 

including  from 

India  . 

141.4 

157.5 

I39J 

Pakistan  . 

22.8 

25.7 

19.8 

Federation  of  Malaya 

42.9 

44.0 

40.4 

Singapore  . 

Cejdon  . 

34.4 

26.4 

20.1 

39.2 

40.8 

46.4 

Australia  . 

236.1 

248.0 

199.3 

New  Zealand 

197.0 

183.1 

160.9 

Burma  . 

7.8 

7.8 

6.9 

Thailand  . 

3.1 

2.8 

3.7 

Indonesia  . 

10.0 

10.0 

11.0 

Philippines  . 

2.0 

2.6 

2.7 

UK  total  imports  from 
these  countries  ... 

...  736.7 

748.7 

650.7 

Among  other  main  trading  partners  of  UK  in  that 
region  are  Japan  and  China.  In  the  case  of  Japan,  the 
economy  of  which  has  been  affected  indirectly  by  the  f^  of 
commodities  prices,  UK  imports  from  that  country  reached 
the  value  of  £35.4  million  in  1958  (showing  an  increase  of 
over  £11  million  as  against  1957)  as  against  UK  exports  to 
Japan  of  £19.4  million  in  1958  (showing  a  decrease  of  over 
£8  million  compared  with  1957),  resulting  in  Britain’s  un¬ 
favourable  balance  of  £16  million  in  1958.  However,  recent 
improvements  in  Japan’s  economy  indicate  certain  possi¬ 
bilities  for  UK  and  other  countries  of  the  Sterling  area  to 
increase  their  sales  to  this  market.  UK  trade  with  China 
shows  an  upward  trend  in  both  directions.  In  1958  UK 
exports  to  this  market  have  reached  £26.7  million  (more 
than  double  the  value  of  the  1957  exports  which  amounted 
to  £12.1  million),  while  the  imports  from  China  increased 
from  £14.3  million  in  1957  to  £18.5  million  in  1958. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  UK  trade  with  this  whole 
area  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  future  trend  of 
commodity  prices  and  the  capacity  of  these  countries  to  earn 
increased  amounts  of  foreign  currencies.  There  are  some 
indications  that  industrial  activities  in  the  West  show  an 
upward  trend  which  coupled  with  the  present  low  stocks  of 
commodities  could  lead  to  increased  imports  of  raw 
materials  from  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  But  it  is  too  early 
to  see  whether  industrial  activities  in  the  West  will  continue 
to  expand  and  how  far  this  would  lead  to  an  upward  trend 
in  commodity  prices. 

The  importance  of  these  problems  has  been  emphasised 
at  the  recent  Montreal  Conference,  and  Sir  Oliver  Franks, 
the  Chairman  of  Lloyds  Bank  Ltd.,  stated  at  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  of  this  Bank  that  “this  whole  question  of 
the  trading  relations  between  industrialised  and  less  developed 
countries  has  been  rendered  a  matter  of  lively  international 
concern  by  the  decline  of  commodity  prices.  The  diflicultiel 
of  developing  countries  are  repeatedly  stressed  in  the  report 
of  the  Montreal  Conference,  where  it  was  agreed  that  we 
must  do  all  we  can  ’even  to  the  extent  of  some  sacrifice,’  to 
assist  in  their  solution,  knowing  that  in  the  end  this  would 
be  of  material  benefit  to  us  all.’’ 
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ELECTRICAL  POWER  IN  INDIA 


Hafiz  Mohammed  Ibrahim,  India’s  Minister  for  Irrigation 
and  Power,  said  at  the  recent  Indian  Science  Congress  in 
New  Delhi  that  the  per  capita  production  of  electricity  in 
India  was  only  about  36  kW  hours  as  compared  with  the  world 
average  of  670  kW  hours. 

The  Minister  declared  that  India  was  at  the  threshold  of  a 
large  power  expansion  programme.  The  fotal  generating  capacity 
in  India  has  increased  from  2.3  million  kW  to  3.4  million  kW 
during  the  First  Five-Year  Plan,  and  that  during  the  Second 
Five-Year  Plan  the  generating  capacity  was  to  be  doubled,  and 
that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  redouble  it  by  the  end  of  the 
Third  Five-Year  Plan.  This  would  mean  that  by  1965  India’s 
total  generating  capacity  would  amount  to  about  14  million  kW. 
The  Indian  Government  recognised  that  the  planning  for  power 
projects  is  a  continuous  process  and  has  to  be  based  on  long¬ 
term  objectives.  In  fact,  at  the  time  of  the  formulation  of  the 
First  Five-Year  Plan  the  15-year  target  for  additional  power 
capacity  was  set  at  only  7  million  kW.  But  in  view  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  which  was  made  during  the  first  five  years  and  the  growing 
demand  for  power  in  industry,  towns  and  rural  areas,  the  target 
was  revised  upwards  during  the  formulation  of  the  Second  Five- 
Year  Plan,  and  a  tentative  target  of  about  15  million  kW  for 
1%5  was  fixed. 

Dr.  M.  Datta,  President  of  the  Engineering  and  Metallurgy 
Section  of  the  Science  Congress,  stressed  the  fact  that  the  import¬ 
ance  of  electric  power  for  a  balanced  economic  development  had 
been  fully  recognised  under  the  Plan.  He  referred  to  the  need 
for  providing  power  at  cheap  rates  and  said  that  this  question 
has  been  tackled  in  other  countries  by  concentrating  power 
generation  for  public  supply  at  a  limited  number  of  large  stations 
and  that  this  principle  was  applied  in  India  too. 

According  to  a  preliminary  survey  by  the  Central  Water  and 


Power  Commission  quoted  by  Mr.  Hafiz  Ibrahim,  India's  rivers 
have  a  total  hydro-electric  potential  of  about  40  million  kW. 
But  it  is  expected  that  further  detailed  field  surveys  would  aug¬ 
ment  this  figure.  In  addition,  very  large  resources  existed  in  the 
Himalayan  region. 

In  the  field  of  coal-fired  thermal  power  stations  the  Second 
Five-Year  Plan  provided  for  an  increase  of  the  output  capacity 
from  1.6  million  kW  to  2.7  million  kW  (not  including  the  plant 
installed  in  self-generating  industries).  As  India  possesses  aver 
40,000  million  tons  of  known  coal  reserves  the  coal-fired  thermal 
stations  will  continue  to  represent  an  important  source  of  power. 
Another  important  source  of  energy  would  be  added  if  the  present 
efforts  to  explore  oil  prove  fruitful. 

At  the  time  of  the  drawing  up  of  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan 
it  was  stated  that  a  study  of  the  economics  was  being  made 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Department.  It  appeared  that  nuclear 
energy  may  be  competitive  in  areas  far  removed  from  sources 
of  coal  or  with  no  hydro-electric  resources.  It  was  stressed  that 
it  was  of  utmost  importance  that  India  should  remain  abreast  of 
developments  in  the  field  of  nuclear  power. 

D.  H.  J.  Bhabha,  Chairman  of  the  Indian  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  stated  at  the  Indian  Science  Congress  that  prelimin¬ 
ary  work  had  started  on  the  construction  of  an  atomic  power 
station  in  India. 

As  a  first  step,  he  said  that  a  20-megawatt  prototype  of  an 
atomic  power  station  might  be  built  within  the  next  hve  years. 
Steps  had  already  been  taken  for  the  production  in  appreciable 
quantity  of  heavy  water  and  treatment  of  monazite  sand.  Dr. 
Bhabha  also  indicated  that  the  India-Canada  reactor  would  go 
into  production  by  the  end  of  1960.  He  hoped  that  by  the  end  of 
the  Third  Plan  period  India  would  be  able  to  achieve  the  pro¬ 
posed  target  of  one  million  kW  of  nuclear  power. 
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British  Banking 

in  Asia 


These  arc  the  territories  served  by  THE  CHARTERED  BANK 
and  its  wholly-owned  subsidiary.  The  Eastern  Bank  Limited, 
through  a  system  of  one  hundred  branches  extending  to  most 
centres  of  commercial  importance  in  the  Middle  East,  South 
and  South-East  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  Those  branches 
provide  complete  and  up-to-date  banking  services,  sustained 
by  expert  knowledge  and  long  experience  of  Eastern  trade, 
finance  and  industry.  In  London  an  effective  credit  informa¬ 
tion  service  and  skilled  assistance  and  advice  are  available  to 
merchants  and  manufacturers  seeking  new  business  connexions 

in  Asian  markets. 


THE  CHARTERED  BANK 

HEAD  OFFICE:  M  BISHOPS6ATE,  LONDON,  E.G.2. 

THE  EASTERN  BANK  LIMITED 
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Decreased  French 

Trade  with  Asia 


Planning  your  next  Holiday? 


VISIT 


From  Our  Paris  Correspondent 


WHILE  French  overall  trade  with  South-East  Asia,  Far 
East  and  the  Pacific  has  decreased  in  1958,  the  trade 
with  the  individual  countries  shows  a  chequered 
pattern. 

French  exports  to  that  region  accounted  for  only  5.35 
percent  of  the  country’s  global  exports  in  1958  (as  against 
5.85  percent  in  1957).  The  two  main  features  of  French 
exports  to  Asia  in  1958  were  the  jump  of  the  shipments  to 
China  which  reached  the  value  of  18,650  million  Francs  (as 
against  about  7,200  million  in  1957),  and  the  increase  of 
exports  to  India,  the  country  which  became  in  1958  the 
biggest  customer  of  France  in  that  region  and  the  exports 
to  which  amounted  to  over  24,000  million  Fr.  in  1958  (as 
against  19,630  million  in  1957). 

Among  the  countries  to  which  French  exports  increased 
in  1958  were  also  Cambodia  —  6,556  million  (1957  —  4464 
million),  Australia  —  9,832  million  (1957  —  6442  million). 
Smaller  gains  were  achieved  in  export  to  Afghanistan  and 
New  Zealand.  On  the  other  hand  exports  to  Viet  Nam 
decreased  to  21,080  million  (1957  —  27,825  million),  to 
Pakistan  —  5,182  million  (1957  —  6,709  million),  Japan  — 
6,819  million  (1957  —  8,116  million),  Ceylon  —  2,335  million 
(1957  —  3,846  million)  Malaya  and  Singapore  —  4,076 
million  (1957  —  4,500  million),  Indonesia  —  4,099  million 
(6,634  million).  Exports  also  decreased  to  Hong  Kong, 
Philippines,  Laos  and  Burma. 

French  imports  from  that  region  dropped  heavily  from 
208,805  million  Fr.  in  1957  to  160,778  million  Fr.  in  1958 
which  was  due  to  the  fall  of  commodity  prices  and  also  to 
the  fall  in  volume  of  imported  goods  from  that  area,  as  a 
result  of  which  these  imports  amounted  to  only  less  than  7 
percent  of  French  global  imports  in  1958  as  against  9.2 
percent  in  1957.  But  as  the  value  of  exports  to  that  region 
was  valued  at  115,546  million  Fr.  in  1958,  France  had  still  an 
unfavourable  trade  balance  with  that  area. 

The  drop  of  French  imports  has  been  particularly  heavy 
in  the  case  of  Australia  wUch  fell  to  the  value  of  56,885 
million  in  1958  (1957  —  84,984  million),  New  Zealand  — 
20,778  million  (27,800  million),  India  —  9,142  million  (14,094 
million),  Japan  — 4,133  million  (6,301  million),  Indonesia  — 
3,354  million  (6,336  million),  Malaya  and  Singapore  —  17,533 
million  (22,123  million),  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  Burma  and 
Afghanistan. 

A  small  decrease  of  imports  has  been  registered  in  the 
imports  from  Ceylon  which  amounted  to  the  value  of  1,630 

million  in  1958,  Cambodia  —  5,300  million,  Thailand  — 
384  million.  Imports  from  C!hina  remained  nearly  at  the 
tame  level  and  amounted  to  4,764  million  Fr.,  and  thus 
France  enjoyed  a  favourable  trade  balance  with  China. 

Increased  imports  have  been  registered  from  Viet  Nam 
—  16,763  million  Fr.  (1957  —  13,370  million),  Pakistan  — 
15,031  million,  Philippines  —  2,416  million,  Hong  Kong  — 

'792  million. 
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DENMARK’S  TRADE 

INASU 


Denmark’s  trade  with  her  main  trading  partners  in  Asia 
and  the  Far  East  developed  as  follows: 

Import  Export 


1957 

1958  1957 

(First  eleven  months) 

1958 

Burma 

1,636 

3,741 

15,592 

18,490 

India 

18,315 

20,022 

30.699 

15,801 

Pakistan 

4,361 

1,810 

3,379 

9,584 

Ceylon 

5,123 

4,562 

3,098 

7,402 

Thailand 

17,852 

11,643 

18,599 

19,658 

Indonesia 

11,983 

358 

19,306 

12,444 

Philippines 
Singapore  and 

25,478 

5,093 

3,864 

5,384 

Malaya 

5,271 

4,502 

32,469 

36,393 

China 

3,034 

20,436 

4,818 

24,409 

Formosa 

100 

68 

1,540 

1,225 

Japan 

126,903 

132,353 

16,302 

15,335 

Korea 

— 

— 

7,093 

4,346 

Hong  Kong 

8,757 

6,254 

17,598 

12,310 

Australia 

999 

2,747 

16,969 

19,049 

New  Zealand 

2,425 

4,357 

(All  figures 

8,569 

in  1,000  kr.) 

5,094 

A  significant  increase  took  place  in  Denmark’s  trade 
with  China,  and  the  1958  exports  to  China  included 
machinery  (other  than  electric)  to  the  value  of  132  million 
Kr..  and  electric  machinery,  apparatus  and  appliances  to  the 
value  of  4.2  million  Kr. 

Japan  continued  to  be  the  main  supplier  of  Denmaik: 
from  that  region,  and  the  1958  imports  from  Japan  included 
ships  to  the  value  of  over  80  million  Kr.  The  Copenhagen 
firm,  Burmeister  and  Wain,  manufacturers  of  diesel  engines, 
are  very  active  in  the  Far  East  and  their  engines  are  built 
under  licence  in  that  area.  (In  1958  Burmeister  and  Wain  and 
their  licensees  supplied  engines  for  ships  to  a  total  of  947,405 
BHP  as  against  924,275  BHP  in  1957). 

At  the  Burmeister  and  Wain  shipyard  in  Copenhagen, 
the  cargo  motorship  Basra  (deadweight  about  10200  tons) 
was  launched  in  January  for  the  East  Asiatic  Company, 
Copenhagen,  which  has  widespread  interest  in  Asia  and  the 
Far  East.  The  Basra  is  a  sistership  of  Bogota,  delivered  in 
September  1956,  and  of  Beira,  delivered  by  Burmeister  and 
Wain  in  August  1958. 
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Norway’s  Imports  &  Exports 

Norway’s  trade  with  Asian  and  Far  Eastern  countries 
has  developed  as  follows: — 


Imports  Exports 


1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

(First  ten  months  of  year) 

China 

8.4 

17.5 

13.0 

18.4 

Philippines 

36.5 

16.9 

2.5 

3.0 

Indonesia 

14.9 

11.9 

18.3 

8.2 

Japan 

128.7 

47.3 

29.8 

5,5 

Korea 

— 

— 

0.1 

2.5 

Thailand 

3.3 

4.9 

3.9 

2.5 

Burma 

3.7 

3.2 

6.2 

2.8 

Ceylon 

2.4 

2.3 

6.8 

4.2 

India 

13.1 

22.1 

59.1 

37.1 

Pakistan 

3.2 

2.9 

13.8 

11.6 

Hong  Kong 

16.2 

11.0 

13.7 

4.7 

Malaya  &  Singapore 

15.1 

13.5 

10.7 

7.0 

Australia 

16.6 

13.1 

59.9 

53.3 

New  Zealand 

2.5 

2.8 

12.3 

14.4 

(All  figures  in 

million  N.kr.) 

The  drop  in  Norway’s  imports  from  Japan  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1958  the  imports 
of  ships  from  Japan  amoimted  to  ?7.9  million  kr.  as  against 
114  million  kr.  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1957. 
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Sweden  and  the  Far  East 


The  following  table  shows  the  development  of  Sweden’s 
trade  with  Asian  and  Far  Eastern  countries: 


Imports 
1957  1958 


Exports 
1957  1958 


(Pint 

ten 

months  of  year) 

Pakistan 

12.2 

11.4 

11.5 

7.6 

India  .. . 

22.1 

22.9 

96.3 

73.2 

Ceylon 

11.8 

13.5 

6.7 

5.8 

Indonesia 

...  21.7 

19.9 

35.0 

12.4 

China 

14.0 

11.2 

123.4 

68.2 

Philippines 

50.5 

44.0 

9.5 

8.2 

Japan 

...  112.9 

99.5 

48.1 

24.1 

Australia 

42.6 

48.6 

90.8 

109J 

New  Zealand 

14.8 

34.3 

18.2 

24.9 

(All  figures  in  1,(X)0  Sw.  kr.) 

Letters  were  exchanged  in  New  Delhi  between  the 
representatives  of  Indian  and  Swedish  Governments  extend¬ 
ing  to  December  31,  1959  the  validity  of  the  schedules 
attached  to  the  Indo-Swedish  Trade  Arrangement.  The  Trade 
Arrangement  was  concluded  in  May  1955.  The  schedules 
attached  to  the  trade  arrangement  are,  however,  subject  to 
revision  every  year.  The  schedules  were  last  revised  in  June 
1957. 

The  following  commodities  have  now  been  added  to 
the  list  of  items  available  for  export  from  India :  lycopodium, 
tooth  brushes  and  shaving  brushes  with  nylon  bristles,  tents, 
lorgical  dressings  such  as  bandages,  etc.,  cotton,  wool, 
prawns  and  other  canned  provisions,  knitting  wool,  animal 
casings,  pearls  and  precious  stones. 
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Manufacturers  of 
Die  Steels,  High 
S^)eed  Tool  Steds, 
Stainless  Steels, 
i  Alloy  Steels,  etc.  (• 


Re3lise  your  sims 

with  GILLOTT  high  quality 

high  speed  STEELS 


Gillott  can  solve  your  steel  problems! 

A  bold  statement  perhaps,  but'  one  made  with] 
the  confidence  that  only  the  experience  of  nearly 
a  century’s  steel-making  could  bring.  This 
knowledge,  coupled  with  the  most  modem 
equipment  for  research  and  production,  is  giving 
results  which  make  it  important  that  you, 
too,  should  follow  the  example  of  many 
leading  Tool  Makers  throughout  the 
World,  and  CONSULT  GILLOTT. 


PAKISTAN  —  US  PROJECT  AGREE¬ 
MENTS 

A  total  of  nine  project  agreements  for 
financing  various  programmes  of  United 
States  technical  and  economic  assistance 
to  Pakistan  were  signed  by  representatives 
of  the  two  Governments  on  January  31. 

The  fields  covered  by  these  agreements 
include  plant  protection,  Karachi  water 
supply  and  sewage  disposal,  soil  and 
water  conservation,  audio-visual,  geologic¬ 
al  survey,  atomic  energy,  superior  civil 
services  training,  and  railway  rehabilita¬ 
tion. 

Two  of  the  project  agreements  provide 
100  million  {£1.5  million)  of  US-owned 
rupees  to  the  Government  of  Pakistan  for 
economic  development  purposes.  Rs.  60 
million  will  be  spent  on  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  railways  in  both  East  and  West 
Pakistan,  and  Rs.  40  million  on  the 
Karachi  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal 
project. 

The  remaining  seven  project  agree¬ 
ments  provide  for  dollar  financing  under 
the  Technical  Cooperation  programme  in 
the  amount  of  S828,0S7  to  finance  the 
training  of  Pakistani  technicians  in  the 


United  States,  the  advisory  services  of 
US  technicians  in  Pakistan,  and  the 
import  of  demonstration  materials  to 
facilitate  training  programmes. 

Recently  the  two  Governments  signed 
14  other  project  agreements  providing  35 
million  US-owned  rupees  to  three  Pakistan 
development  projects,  and  $1,750,000  to 
1 1  projects  imder  the  Technical  Coopera¬ 
tion  programmes. 

AMPHIBIOUS  AIRCRAFT  IN 
PAKISTAN  OIL  SEARCH 

A  Catalina  amphibious  aircraft  specially 
equipped  to  record  the  rock  strata  imder 
the  sea  bed  while  it  taxies  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  is  now  being  used  in 
the  search  for  oil  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
This  operation  is  being  carried  out  by  the 
Pakistan  Shell  Oil  Company  Limited 
which  has  two  concessions  in  East 
Pakistan,  west  of  the  Ganges,  covering 
a  total  of  10,000  square  miles,  seven 
eighths  of  which  extends  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal. 

Marine  seismic  operations  are  usually 
undertaken  from  a  ship,  but  off  the 
Ganges  the  Bay  of  Bengal  is  too  shallow 
for  large  ships  and  the  turbulence  of  the 
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seas  is  too  great  for  small  vessels.  Ths 
Catalina,  an  unorthodox  but  successfd 
solution  to  the  problem,  is  fitted  wigi 
specially  adapted  seismic  equipmeot 
which  has  been  developed,  in  a  long 
series  of  tests  by  Shell  experts  in  Holland 
and  Pakistan. 


TOKYO’S  INTERNATIONAL  TRADB 
FAIR 

The  1959  Tokyo  Intwnational  Fair 
will  be  held  between  May  5  —  22,  1959. 
At  this  Fair  23  foreign  countries,  includ¬ 
ing  UK,  France,  West  Germany,  Switze^ 
land,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Unit^  States, 
Canada,  as  well  as  some  East  European 
countries  (Czechoslovakia  and  East 
Germany)  will  participate.  Israel,  the 
UAR  and  Turkey  will  be  showing  their 
goods  for  the  first  time  in  a  Japanese 
international  trade  fair. 


URANIUM  RESOURCES  IN  JAPAN 
A  three-year  programme  of  prospect¬ 
ing  for  uranium  deposits  over  an  area  of 
80,000  square  kilometres  in  Japan  is  now| 
nearing  completion.  Begim  in  1956,  it  ii 
a  prelude  to  the  planned  survey  of 
200,0(X)  square  kilometres,  equivalent  to 
one-half  of  the  land  area  of  the  Japaneti 
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in  the  textile  mills  themselves  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  capacity  of  the  machine  repair 
workshops. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  textile 
machinery  is  to  be  stressed  this  year. 
More  spindles  are  to  be  put  out  this 
year  than  the  total  of  new  spindles  added 
since  1930.  The  number  of  looms  will  be 
greatly  increased  over  last  year.  Textile, 
printing  and  dyeing  equipment  for 
woollen,  flax  and  silk  fabrics  are  also  to 
be  increased. 

In  1958,  the  main  textile  machinery 
turned  out  was  double  that  of  the  previous 
year.  As  a  bumper  cotton  harvest  was 
gathered  last  year  and  the  estimated  out¬ 
put  of  cotton  this  year  will  be  about  S 
million  tons,  the  textile  industry  will  be 
provided  with  adequate  raw  materiaL 

It  is  estimated  that  production  of 
textile  machinery  in  existing  plants  will 
be  2  times  above  last  year’s.  The  China 
Textile  Machinery  Plant  in  Shanghai 
which  produced  a  maximum  of  80  looms 
daily  in  the  past  has  planned  to  raise  its 
daily  output  gradually  to  240. 


JAPANESE  —  BSDIAN  COOPERATION 
IN  PULP  ntODUCnON 

Following  the  conclusion  (rf  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Japan  Export  Plant 
Association  and  the  Government  of  India 
on  Japan’s  technical  assistance  for  manu¬ 
facturing  of  pulp  from  bamboo,  a 
Japanese  experts’  mission  left  for  India 
in  February  to  conduct  a  survey  on 
possibilities  of  manufacturing  pulp  from 
bamboo. 

The  building  of  two  pulp  factories  with 
a  production  capacity  of  100  tons  pulp 
daily  each  is  envisaged.  The  plants  are  to 
be  built  in  Bengal  and-  Assam. 

CHEMICAL  PLANT  FOR 
AUSTRALIA 

Following  the  recent  opening  of  Shell’s 
sulphuric  acid  plant  at  Geelong,  Victoria, 
in  Australia,  a^  their  decision  to  build 
an  "Epikote”  resin  plant  at  Clyde,  Syd¬ 
ney,  Shell  Chemical  (Australia)  Propriet¬ 
ary  Ltd.  are  now  to  build  a  detergent 
alkylate  plant  at  Geelong.  This  phuit, 
which  will  cost  over  A£1  million,  is  due 
for  completion  in  early  1961.  The  pro¬ 
duction  from  the  plant  will,  at  full  opera¬ 
tion,  represent  an  annual  saving  in  foreign 
currency  of  over  A£S00.000. 

The  detergent  alkylate  is  required  for 
special  applications  in  industry  and  by 
local  soap  companies  for  use  in  synthetic 
detergent  powders  which  are  increasingly 
supplementing  traditional  washing  pro¬ 
ducts  in  Australia  just  as  they  have  done 
in  North  America  and  Europe. 

PAKICTAN’S  NEW  SUGAR  MILL 

Another  sugar  mill  of  the  Pakistan 
Industrial  Development  Corporation  went 
into  operation  recently  at  Dewanganj  in 
the  district  of  Mymensingh,  East  Pak¬ 
istan.  The  new  mill  which  is  known  as 
Zealpak  Sugar  Mill  has  a  crushing 
capacity  of  1,(XX)  tons  of  sugar  cane  per 
day. 

The  PIDC  established  their  first  sugar 
mill  at  Mahimaganj  in  the  district  of 
Rangpur.  It  has  a  capacity  of  1,500  tons 
of  sugar  cane  per  day. 

The  Corporation’s  second  mill  has  been 
working  at  Thakurgaon  in  Dinajpur  dis¬ 
trict  with  a  daily  capacity  of  1,000  tons 


the  Ningyo-toge  mine,,  located  on  the 
border  between  Tottori  and  Okayama 
prefectures,  in  the  western  half  of  the 
main  island  ot  Japan,  contains  the  richest 
deposit  of  uranium.  Estimates  have 
placed  its  uranium  ore  deposits  at  about 
l,500i000  tons.  Other  major  sources  of 
uranium  include  the  Kurayoshi  mine  in 
Tottori  Prefecture  and  the  Iwai  and 
Nodatamagawa  mines  in  Iwata  Prefecture. 

It  was  not  until  1954  that  the  Japanese 
Government  made  budgetary  appropria¬ 
tions  for  atomic  energy  development. 
Since  then,  positive  plans  have  been 
drafted  to  discover  uranium  resources  as 
a  part  of  the  overall  programme  to 
develop  nuclear  energy. 

The  surveying  and  prospecting  uranium 
resources  have  been  carried  out  by  the 
Ministry  of  International  Trade  and 
Industry’s  Geological  Research  Institute 
and  the  Atomic  Fuel  Corporation,  and 
private  enterprises,  with  the  cooperation 
of  other  public  organs  and  universities. 
Parallel  with  this,  the  Government  has 
granted  subsidies  to  private  bodies 
sngaged  in  prospecting  for  uranium 
deposits  and  manufacture  of  necessary 
equipment. 

For  the  smelting  of  uranium  ore, 
research  has  been  conducted  by  private 
institutions  and  state-operated  laboratories. 
A  test  plant  for  the  development  of 
■nelting  technology  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  this  year  by  the 
Atomic  Fuel  Corporation. 


NEW  BJ.  SHIP 

The  British  India  Steam  Navigation 
Company’s  new  cargo  ship  liner 
“Bankura”  was  launched  at  Govan  in 
January.  This  vessel  (approximately  7,500 
tons  deadweight)  is  the  second  of  five  of 
this  class  being  built  by  Harland  A  Wolff 
Ltd.,  and  will  be  similar  to  the  “Bulimba” 
which  was  launched  in  September,  1958. 


A  NEW  CARGO  UNER 

The  new  10,926-ton  d.w.  cargo-passenger 
liner  s.s.  Benloyal,  which  leaves  London 
shortly  on  her  maiden  voyage  to  the  Far 
East,  is  of  a  completely  new  design  and 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  cargo  liners 
afloat.  Her  turbines  drive  a  single  pro¬ 
peller  and  give  a  service  speed  of  19  knots. 

The  Benloyal  is  specially  designed  for 
the  Far  East  h-ade,  an  area  in  which  the 
Ben  Line  has  operated  for  nearly  100 
years.  She  is  the  second  ship  of  her 
name  and  the  twelfth  vessel  to  be  built 
for  the  line  since  the  war.  The  Ben  Line 
fleet  now  comprises  22  ocean-going  ships 
with  a  total  deadweight  of  247,936  tons. 


CHINA’S  TEXTILE  MACHINERY 
INDUSTRY 

The  Chinese  Ministry  of  the  Textile 
Industry  has  decided  to  turn  out  textile 
Bachinery  in  19  provinces,  cities  and 
autonomous  "egions  throughout  China  as 
a  way  to  guarantee  the  rapid  development 
of  the  textile  industry  this  year  and  in 
1960. 

The  measures  adopted  include  increas¬ 
ing  the  output  of  existing  textile 
machinery  plants,  building  new  plants, 
and  manufacturing  some  textile  machinery 


Enquiries  invited  from  manufacturers  and  importers 

LAMET  TRADING  LTD. 

Specialists  in  Compensation  Transactions 

London,  E.C.l  ! 
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A  view  from  the  air  of  the  Durgapur  Steel  project  which  is  being  built  in  West  Bengal 
for  the  Indian  Government  by  I  SCON,  the  British  consortium.  It  is  expected  to  begin 
production  next  December.  Two  other  steel  plants,  one  built  with  West  German  and 
the  other  with  Russian  cooperation,  were  inaugurated  by  the  Indian  President 

last  month. 


of  sugar  cane. 

With  the  third  mill  going  into  produc¬ 
tion,  the  installed  capacity  of  sugar  mills 
in  East  Pakistan  comes  up  to  35,000  tons 
of  sugar  annually. 

SINO-SOVIET  ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION  AGREEMENT 

A  Sino-Soviet  agreement  on  the 
further  extension  of  economic  cooperation 
was  signed  in  Moscow  on  February  7th 
by  Chou  En-lai,  Prime  Minister  of  China, 
and  Mr.  Kruschev.  Under  the  agreement 
both  countries  will  cooperate  in  the 
period  from  1959  to  1%7  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  in  China  of  78  big  industrial  plants 
in  the  metallurgical,  chemical,  coal,  oil, 
machine  building,  electrical  machinery, 
radio  technique,  building  materials  and 
other  industries,  including  power  stations. 

The  announcement  of  this  agreement 
says  that  the  two  Governments  held  that 


further  expansion  of  the  economic  and 
technical  cooperation  between  the  two 
countries  would  contribute  to  the  success¬ 
ful  realisation  of  developing  the  national 
economy  of  China  and  would  further  con¬ 
solidate  the  unity  and  might  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Socialist  camp.  This  new 
agreement  is  supplementary  to  the  existing 
agreements  on  technical  aid  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  China  for  realising  its 
industrialisation. 

The  agreement  provides  that  agencies 
of  the  Soviet  Union  will  extend  aid  by 
offering  research  and  designing  services, 
based  on  the  up-to-date  scientific  technical 
achievements  of  the  Soviet  Union;  by 
supplying  equipment,  apparatus  and 
certain  specified  materials,  and  by  send¬ 
ing  the  required  number  of  Soviet  experts 
to  the  enterprises  to  give  aid  in  the  fields 
of  building,  assembling,  adjustment  and 


launching  of  the  plants. 

The  total  value  of  the  equipment, 
designing,  and  other  technical  assistance 
to  be  provided  by  the  Soviet  Union  under 
the  agreement  will  amount  to  some  5,000 
million  roubles. 

JAPAN  SELLS  MORE  TO  AUSTTRAUA 

The  Australian  Minister  for  Trade, 
Mr.  McEwen,  who  opened  a  Japanese 
trade  fair  in  Sydney,  said  that  since  the 
signing  of  the  trade  agreement  between 
Australia  and  Japan  18  months  ago, 
Japanese  exports  to  Australia  had  almost 
doubled.  Japan  had  moved  &om  tenth 
place  as  a  supplier  of  Australian  require¬ 
ments  to  sixth  place.  Australia  and  Japan 
should  regard  each  other  as  trading 
partners,  the  Minister  said. 

Over  170  Japanese  exhibitors  have 
goods  on  display  at  the  fair — the  first 
Japan  has  held  in  Australia,  and  the 
largest  ever  staged  outside  Japan, 

UK  INVESTORS  TURN  TO 
AUSTRALIA 

The  Earl  of  Inchcape,  a  leading 
British  industrialist,  said  recently  in  Syd¬ 
ney  that  many  more  British  financiers  ^ 
seeking  fields  for  overseas  investment  were  | 
now  turning  their  attention  to  Australia. 
He  said  this  trend  was  influenced  by  the 
big  improvement  in  recent  months  in  the 
value  of  sterling  as  international 
currency. 

DAVY-UNITED’S  WORK  AT 
DURGAPUR 

E)avy  and  United  Engineering  Com¬ 
pany  Limited  (Sheffield)  have  adopted  a  . 
new  method  of  erection  for  their  part  of  .^ 
the  Durgapur  Steel  Project  in  India,  soj 
as  to  ensure  ihat  contract  dates  are  meC 
This  entails  the  erection  of  buildings  be*) 
fore  .installing  the  plant  foundations  andj 
is  to  be  used  for  each  mill  wherever! 
possible.  \ 

Erection  of  the  rolling  mills  buildings! 
began  according  to  programme  at  thei 
end  of  December,  1958,  and  the  com- 1 
plete  building  for  the  whole  of  the  mills 
area  is  scheduled  for  completion  by  the 
end  of  May  1960,  by  which  time  the  42 
inch  blooming  mill,  the  32  inch  inter¬ 
mediate  mill  and  the  Morgan  Billet  mill 
are  scheduled  to  be  in  operation. 


THE 

BANK 

LINE 


Far  East  &  USA:  Far  East  &  Africa 

AMERICAN  AND  ORIENTAL  LINE  U.S.  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  ports  to 
Philippines.  Japan.  Hong  Kong.  Indonesia  and  Malaya,  returning  to  Canada  and  U.S.A. 

ORIENTAL  AFRICAN  LINE  Carrying  passengers  and  cargo  from  Japan,  Hong 
Kong,  Philippines.  Borneo,  Saigon.  Bangkok  and  Malaya  to  Mauritius.  Reunion,  East 
and  South  African  Ports  and  vice  versa. 

ANDREW  WEIR  AND  COMFANY  LIMITED 

BALTIC  EXCHANGE  BUILDING.  21.  BURY  STREET.  E.C.3 


plants  -  Steam  turbines  -  High-pressure  pipe  lines  • 
’umps  and  Pans  •  Turbo  and  piston-type  compressors 
Ufrigerating  plants  -  Air  conditioning  installations  - 

^ea  ng  machines  -  Foundry  products 

fc 

^er  Brothers  have  sales  organisations  in  nnost 
»untries  of  the  world 

fWLZER  BROTHERS  LIMITED 

WINTERTHUR.  SWITZERLAND 


Turbocharged  Two-Stroke 

Marine  Diesel  Engines 

up  to  24,000  B  H  P., 
for  tankers  freighters  and 
passenger  vessels 
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METALWORUNG  MACHINERY  FOR 
INDIA 

India’s  machine  tool  industry  is  being 
developed  in  the  public  and  private  sec¬ 
tors.  The  industry’s  output  and  the  range 
of  products  have  been  increasing.  Some 
factories  of  this  industry  have  concluded 
a  number  of  agreements  with  western 
manufacturers  on  production  of  various 
types  of  machine  tools  under  licence.  It 
is  understood  that  some  further  western 
manufacturers  have  lately  expressed 
interest  in  similar  agreements  with  Indian 
firms,  and  in  manufacturing  in  India  in 
general. 

However,  India’s  requirements  of  metal¬ 
working  machinery  are  growing  at  a 
greater  pace  than  the  indigenous  produc¬ 
tion.  During  the  first  10  months  of  1958 
the  value  of  India’s  imports  of  metal¬ 
working  machinery  increased  to  Rs.22S.6 
million  as  against  Rs.211.S  million  during 
the  whole  of  1957.  UK  exports  of 
machine  tools  to  India  show  a  steady 
increase  and  they  reached  the  value  of 
£4  million  during  1958  as  against  £2.6 
million  and  £3.4  millidn  in  1956  and 
1957  respectively. 

As  in  all  countries  which  have  em¬ 
barked  on  the  path  of  industrialisation, 
the  local  factories  start  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  “bread  and  butter’’  lines,  which 
in  itself  has  the  by-effect  of  greater 
demand  for  specialist  machinery.  Mr. 


Baldev  Singh,  a  delegate  from  Hyderabad 
to  the  recent  Indian  Science  CongresI, 
stressed  in  his  speech  the  fact  that  the 
urgency  of  raising  living  standards  in 
backward  areas  necessitated  the  importing 
of  highly  complicated  machinery,  instru¬ 
ments,  and  advanced  foreign  technical 
knowledge. 


UK  WOOL  INDUSTRY 

Imports  of  raw  wool  into  the  United 
Kingdom  during  December  1958  were 
82,8_  million  lb  (actual),  the  highest 
moiUhly  total  since  January,  1957.  This 
is  one  of  the  more  encouraging  sigiu  for 
the  wool  textile  industry  of  Britain.  It 
indicates  a  greater  willingness  among 
importers  to  build  up  their  stocks  at  the 
more  reasonable  prices  ruling  this  season 
and  is  regarded  as  a  promising  augury 
for  continued  expansion  in  the  rate  of 
wool  consumption  which  ha^  been  lately 
recorded  in  UK  statistics. 

Over  the  whole  year  1958,  imports  of 
wool  into  the  United  Kingdom,  however, 
were  about  2i  percent  smaller  than  in 
1957 — some  659  million  lb  against  675 
million  lb  the  previous  year.  Imports 
from  Australia  fell  from  315  to  292  mil¬ 
lion  lb,  but  those  from  New  Zealand  and 
South  Africa  were  both  larger  than  in 
the  previous  year. 

Imports  from  New  Zealand  rose  from 


166  to  168.7  million  lb,  and  from  So«| 
Africa  from  45.6  to  52.6  million  R.  Pm 
cases  from  India  fell  from  18.9  to  lU 
million  lb,  and  from  Pakistan  from  1| 
to  9.8  million  lb. 

An  impressive  feature  of  Britaii 
returns  of  wool  textile  overseas  trade  h 
year  is  that  exports  of  wool  tops  (combi 
wool)  set  up  a  new  high  record  for  tl| 
trade.  The  total  was  88.8  million 
estimated  to  represent  nearly  one-third 
the  output  of  the  industry,  and  exceed! 
by  5.5  million  lb  the  previous  expo 
record  of  83.3  million  lb  set  up  dun 
1957.  Though  Britain’s  top  exports  t 
spread  over  a  wide  range  of  countrii 
the  new  record  was  chiefly  attributU 
to  much  increased  shipments  to  Chii 
now  the  largest  single  overseas  purchai 
of  these  goods,  and  which  count 
accepted' 15.9  million  lb  last  year,  coi 
par^  with  8.3  million  lb  during  19! 
and  12.5  million  lb  in  1956. 

UK  exports  of  wool  tops  to  the  mil 


Asian  markets 

developed  as 

follows: 

1957 

1951 

£ 

£ 

China 

3,978,666 

'  6,4242: 

India 

5,829,896 

4,817,7! 

Pakistan 

1,475,828 

99721 

Hong  Kong 

534,242 

20521 

Japan 

2,762,210 

1.580J1 

Formosa 

6,770 

1\» 

The  Office  of  the  India  Supply  Mis¬ 
sion,  2536  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
N.W.  Washington,  DG.,  United 
States  of  America,  invites  tenders  for 
the  following: — 

a)  TENDER  ENQUIRY  No.  SEJI. 
for  the  supply  of  132  KV  and  25 
KV  Lighting  arresters  for  25  KV 
Single  Phase  Power  Supply  to  Rail¬ 
ways  required  by  the  Damodar 
Valley  Corporation. 

b)  TENIWR  ENQUIRY  No.  SE33. 
for  the  supply  of  132  KV  3  Phase 
and  Single  Pluuc  and  25  KV  Single 
Phase  Circuit  Breakers  for  railway 
electrifiaition  retired  by  the 
Damodar  Valley  Corporation. 
Specifications,  drawings,  etc.  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  above,  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Co-ordination  Department, 
Government  Buildings,  Bromyard 
Avenue,  Acton,  W.3  at  £3  11s.  6d. 
per  set  for  SE31  and  £5  7s.  3d.  per 
set  for  SE33k  Tenders  are  to  be  re¬ 
turned  direct  to  India  Supply  Mis¬ 
sion  2536  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Washin^on  D.C.,  United 
States  of  America,  so  as  to  reach 
them  by  APRIL  %  1959  for  SE31 
and  APRIL  2,  1959  for  SE33. 

Specimen  copy  of  the  above  speci¬ 
fications  are  available  for  examina¬ 


TENDERS 


tion  at  India  Store  Department, 
Government  Buildings,  Bromyard 
Avenue,  Acton,  W.3  imder  reference 
S.3997/58/AVH/ENG2  for  (a)  and 
S.4040/58/AVH/ENG.2  for  (b). 


The  Office  of  the  India  Supply  Mis¬ 
sion,  2536  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Washington  D.C.,  United 
States  of  America,  invites  tenders  for 
the  following: — 

(a)  TENDER  ENQUIRY  No.  SEJ2. 
For  the  supply  of  Steam  Generat¬ 
ing  Unit  for  Chandrapuiw  Thermal 
Power  Station  required  by  the 
Damodar  Valley  Corporation. 

(b)  TENDER  ENQUIRY  No.  ^U30. 
For  the  supply  of  Reheat  Steam 
Generator,  435  metric  tons  per 
hour,  134  atmosphere  pressure, 
steam  temperatures  540 "C.  com¬ 
pile  with  fuel  systems,  super¬ 
heaters,  reheaters,  economizer  fans 
and  all  ancillary  eqnipmcnt,  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Damodar  Valley 
Corporation. 

Specifications,  drawings,  etc.  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  above,  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Co-ordination  Department, 
Government  Buildings,  Bromyard 


Avenue,  Acton,  W.3  at  £5  7s.  3d.  per 
set  per  tender  enquiry.  Tenders  are  to 
be  returned  direct  to  India  Supply 
Mission,  2536  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Washington  D.C.,  United 
States  of  America,  so  as  to  reach 
them  by  14th  APRIL  1959  for  SE.32 
and  9th  APRIL  1959  for  SE.30. 

Specimen  copy  of  the  above  sp^i- 
fications  are  available  for  examina¬ 
tion  at  India  Store  Department, 
Government  Buildings,  Bromyard 
Avenue,  Acton,  W.3  under  reference 
S.4041/58/AVH/ENG.2  for  (a)  and 
S.3990/58/AVH/ENG.2  for  (b). 


The  Director  General,  India  Store 
Department,  Government  Building, 
Brom^rd  Avenue,  Acton,  London, 
W.3.,  invites  tendm  for  the  supply 
of: — 

“VARIOUS  TYPES  OF  AIR 
MINISTRY  TYPE  <W  CABLES” 
Forms  of  tender,  which  are  re¬ 
turnable  by  MONDAY  23rd  MARCH 
1959,  may  be  purchased  at  the  above 
address  at  a  cost  of  10/-. 

In  your  application  for  tender 
forms  please  quote  reference  No. 
1725/58  ENG.l. 
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A  view  of  the  new  Kai  Tak  Runway 


in  this  area  were  rejected.  The  search 
then  moved  closer  to  the  harbour  area 
with  the  possibility  of  levelling  islands  or 
reclaiming  areas  from  the  sea.  At  the 
beginning  of  1953  the  Government 
decided  to  investigate  in  detail  a  scheme 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  runway  on 
a  promontory  of  land  to  be  reclaimed 
within  the  harbour  area.  This  new  runway 
would  extend  out  into  the  middle  of 
Kowloon  Bay,  and  be  linked  at  its  land¬ 
ward  end  to  a  comer  of  the  existing  air¬ 
port.  The  average  depth  was  found  to  be 
2Sft.,  while  the  surface  had  a  layer  of 
soft  mud  which  extended  to  an  average 
depth  of  40ft.  Although  the  new  con¬ 
struction  would  lie  within  the  sheltered 
waters  of  the  harbour,  heavy  sea  walls 
would  nevertheless  be  requij^  to  with- 


tendered  in  association  with  the  Malayan 
company  of  Ganunon  (Malaya)  Ltd.  llie 
French  Company  were  to  undertake  the 
dredging  and  marine  work,  and  Ganunon 
(Malaya)  Ltd.,  the  hill  excavation  and 
construction  of  the  drainage,  the  runway 
and  part  of  the  sea  walls.  The  value  of 
the  contract  came  to  about  £5,500,000, 
and  as  such,  it  ranks  as  one  of  the  largest 
single  civil  engineering  contracts  in  the 
history  of  South-East  Asia. 

In  the  two  and  a  half  years  actual 
working  time  available,  21  million  cu. 
yds.  of  mud  had  to  be  carri^  6  miles  and 
dumped  from  barges  outside  the  harbour; 
three  million  cu.  yds.  of  earth  from  the 
surrounding  bills  had  to  be  conveyed 
through  the  streets  of  one  of  the  most 
densely  populated  areas  in  the  work). 


During  1958  the  total  value  of  the  Ul 
Aircraft  Industry’s  exports  reached  £1)4 
million,  exceeding  the  previous 
record  of  £116.5  million  by  33  pe 
The  1958  exports  included  aircraft  ail 
parts  to  the  value  of  £98.5  million  (i 
against  £69.8  million  in  1957)  out  c 
which  India’s  share  accounted  for  £It< 
million,  and  Australia’s  share  accouoM 
for  £3.1  million. 

The  exports  of  aero-engines  reached  tk 
value  of  £49.6  million  in  1958  (compare, 
with  £40.6  million  in  1957)  and  a  cerlar 
percentage  of  these  exports  went  to  As 
and  the  Far  East.  The  increasing,  n 
quirements  for  products  of  this  industi; 
in  Asia  and  the  Far  East  have  be; 
recently  demonstrated  by  the  Indonesis 
contract  for  18  Fairey  Gannet  airenC 

In  addition  the  British  Aircraft  Indu^ 
has  been  receiving  revenue  from  overset 
licence  agreements;  £12  million  h 
royalties  and  about  £18  million  for  sail 
of  certain  components  and  parts  necesss 
for  construction  of  the  air-frames  c 
engines  concerned  during  the  six-y£ 
period  1952-57.  These  agreements  inclui 
those  with  India  and  Australia  whi: 
emphasises  the  importance  of  this  aii 
to  the  British  Aircraft  Industry. 


masurel  fils 

39  Avenue  Jean  Lebaa 
Roubaix  (Nord)  France 

Cables:  1CA8UBBFIS,  BOUBAIX 
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Kai  Tak’s  Runway  in  the  Sea 


ON  the  12th  September  last  year,  a 
new  runway,  comprising  the  ^t 
phase  of  the  development  of  a 
modern  International  Airport  at  Hong 
Kong  was  opened  at  Kai  Tak  by  the 
Governor,  Sir  Robert  Black. 

Hong  Kong  is  gifted  with  a  fine  natural 
harbour,  but  its  mountainous  topography 

has  presented  considerable  obstacles  to 
the  siting  of  a  modem  airport.  The 
previous  airport  had  two  short  runways 
of  light  construction,  half  encircled  by 
mountains,  and  the  approaches  to  each 
were  notoriously  difficult.  During  the 
post-war  years  a  comprehensive  search 
was  made  for  an  alternative  site.  The 
only  sizeable  flat  area  lies  in  the  north¬ 
west  comer  of  the  Colony,  on  highly 
cultivated  ground.  For  these  reasons  sites 


stand  waves  during  typhoons  from  the 
China  Seas.  The  layer  of  mud  would 
have  to  be  completely  dredged  out  from 
the  seawalls  and  partly  so  under  the 
runway. 

A  project  leport  was  approved  by  the 
Government  in  the  sununer  of  1954.  The 
proposed  runway,  over  8,000  feet  long 
and  2(X)  feet  wide  was  designed  to  carry 
the  loads  of  the  largest  jet  airliners  at 
present  foreseen,  and  involving  the  re¬ 
clamation  of  163  acres  of  land.  The 
scheme  is  thought  to  be  imique  in  that 
no  other  runway  of  comparable  size  has 
been  built  in  relatively  deep  water. 

In  August  1955  the  contract  for  this 
work  was  awarded  to  a  French  company, 
the  Societe  Francaise  d’Entreprises  de 
Dragages  et  de  Travaux  Publics,  who 


and  in  all  13  million  cu.  yds.  of  mateiii 
had  to  be  moved,  which  is  equivalent  to 
over  four  times  the  volume  of  the  GnV 
Pyramid  at  Gizeh,  and  in  all  some  20 
million  man  hpurs  were  expended  on  thi 
work.  The  successful  outcome  of  thiil 
vast  undertaking  in  the  short  span  d] 

three  years  has  been  an  outstan 

achievement  and  a  fine  example  of  Ao|j|^ 
French  cooperation.  Tribute  is  also  dae 
in  no  smaU  way  to  the  Chinese  enginesH 
local  labourers  and  artisans  and  the 
civil  aviation  aspects  of  the  scheme  wen 
handled  by  the  Department  of  C;h| 

Aviation  of  the  Hong  Kong  Gove 

working  in  collaboration  with  the 

Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Avia 
BOAC  and  other  airline  com 

operating  through  Hong  Kong. 

The  next  phase  of  development  Im 
already  begun,  and  Hong  Kong  can  lost 
forward  to  enjoying  the  benefits  of  fm 
communication  in  the  new  jet  age. 


UK  AIRCRAFT  INDUSTRY  AND 
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HONG  KONG  AIRPORT 

This  immense  work,  in  which  the  Airfield 

projects  out  into  the  sea  for  a  distance  of 
over  a  mile  and  a  width  of  .270  yards  has 
been  constructed  by  Gammon  (Malaya) 
Ltd.,  in  company  with  Dragages  Ltd.  The 
whole  work  was  completed  within  three 
years  and  was  opened  on  September  12, 

1958. 


GAMMON 


GROUP 


CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Pwrmanwnk  and  Indapandant  Companias  astablishad  in  — 

INDIA,  PAKISTAN,  EAST  PAKISTAN,  SINGAPORE,  MALAYA, 
HONG  KONG,  GHANA,  NKERIA,  BAHRAIN. 

Gammon  Companias  hava  workad  in  tha  East  for  naarty  50  yoars  and  lattorly  also  in  Wast  Africa.  They 
plan  and  oxocuto  all  types  of  Civ9  engineering  and  industrial  projects,  adapting  the  most  modem  methods  ^ 

of  design  and  construction  to  local  conditions.  Because  of  their  permanent  and  independent  establishments 
abroad  they  are  able  to  minimise  currency  exchange  difficulties. 

J.  C.  GAMMON  (ENGLAND)  LTD.,  202  SLOANE  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.t. 

TolephoiiG :  Belgravia  6392/6. 

London  roprosontatlyos  to  whom  all  anquiriat  should  ba  mada. 
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LIMITED  FIRST  CLASS  PASSENGER  ACCOMMODATION 
ON  FAST  CARGO  VESSELS 


Cargo  and  Passangar  Coastal  Servicas  Batwean 

INDIA  -  PAKISTAN  •  BURMA  -  CEYLON 

General  Agents  U.K.  &  CONTINENT 
SCINDIA  STEAMSHIPS  (LONDON)  LTD. 

21  SILLITER  ST.,  LONDON'.  i.C.3 
T«l.  Royal  8444  Qramoi  Jalanath,  Fan. 


The  trademarks  of  the  Skoda  Works, 
CKD,  Vitkovice  Iron  and  Steel 
Works,  First  Engineering  Works, 
RriUovopolski  Engineering  Works  etc. 
are  the  guarantee  of  a  profitable 
operation  of  the  industrial  plants 
installed  by  us. 

In  recent  years  we  constructed  a 
number  of  industrial  plants  and 
power  stations  all  over  the  world. 


TECHNQEXPORT 


Foreign  IVade  Corporation  for 
Export  of  Complete  Muitrial  Pfauita 
Praha  2,  VidavAi  nam.  56, 

Chediaaloeakia - 


Complete  Industrial 
Plants  to  all  the 
World 


CUHER  &  DRAG  SUCTION  DREDGERS 
SINGLE  &  MULTIPLE  BUCKET  DREDGERS 
OF  HIGHEST  DREDGING  CAPACITY. 
HOPPER  BARGES;  PIPE  LINES; 
FLOATING  CRANES.  ETC. 


ONE  OF  THREE 

2i  YARD  DIESEL-ELECTRIC  DIPPER  DREDGERS 
BUILT  FOR 

THE  ROYAL  IRRIGATION  DEPARTMENT,  SIAM. 

OUTPUT :  148  cubic  yards  of  silt  and  day  per  hour  dumped  to  a 
radius  of  72  feet  and  a  clear  height  of  20  feet. 


FLEMING 

& 

FERGUSON 

LIMITED 


SHIPBUILDERS  &  ENGINEERS 


PAISLEY  :  SCOTLAND 


Fhonai  Paialay  4iai.  Tal.  Addi  “Phaonix  Paialay” 


DREDGING  O 
REQUIREMENTS  ■ 


Regular  Fast  Cargo  Services  Between 

UJL/CONTINENT  S  INDIA/PAKISTAN 

• 

INDIA  •  WEST  AFRICA  •  HQHTERRANEAN  AND 
ADRIATIC  PORTS  •  INDIA  •  BUCK  SU  PORTS 
INDIA  -  UiJL  (U.SiUL  AND  GULF  PORTS) 


BARROW  HEPBURN  &  GALE  LTD 

RENOWNED  AS  SUPPLIERS  OF  THE  BEST  TANNINO  MATERIALS 


MAKERS  OF  ‘  HEC  ’  BRAND  (TRIANGLE) 
SOLID  MIMOSA  (WAHLE)  EXTRACT 


Please  write  to: 

BARROW  HEPBURN  &  GALE  LTD  (TANNING  MATERIALS  DIVISION) 

P.O.  BOX  413  •  19  GRANGE  ROAD  •  LONDON  S.E.I.  TELEPHONE:  BERMONDSEY  4525 

Telex;  22673  Bargale.  London.  Telegrams:  Rossoc.  London 


fpec/a/ 
machines 
designed 

AND  BUILT  UP  TO 
SOLVE  YOUR  MEDIUM 
OR  LARGE-SCALE 
MACHINING  PROBLEM 


tlGIC  NATIONAlC 

DIVISION  MACHINES -OUriLS 


